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CULTIVATION OF THE SWEET POTATO. 

Tue sweet potato (Batatas edulis), or some allied 
species, isa native of both Indies, and is now cul- 
tivated everywhere within the tropics, and is com- 
mon to be met with in each of the temperate zones. 
There are numerous varieties, differing from each 
other, in the size, shape, color, and taste of the 
roots, as well as in the form, hairiness, or smooth- 
ness of the Jeaves, and color of the flowers. Inthe 
warmer parts of Asia, Africa, inter-tropical America, 
as well asin some of the southern states of the Union, 
the red-rooted varieties are in general cultivation, 
which are very deservedly esteemed for their large 
size, sweet flavor, and nutritious qualities ; while in 
the temperate parts of Europe and of North and 
South America, the white and yellow-rooted sorts 
are almost exclusively raised. 

In warm climates, this plant is cultivated in a 
similar manner as the common potato is with 
us, but requires much more room; for the trailing 
roots extend four or five feet each way, often 
sending out forty or fifty large tubers toa plant. In 
the middle and northern states of the Union, the 
potatoes should be planted in March or April, in a 
hot bed, or some other warm place, where, in two 
or three weeks, they will throw out a number of 
runners or sprouts, which, as soon as they reach a 
height of three or four inches above the surface, are 
taken off, transplanted into hills four or five feet 
apart, in open ground, where the soil is light, rich, 
and properly prepared, and subsequently may be 
hoed, earthed up, or treated in other respects like 
the common potato. The tubers may be dug and 
eaten as soon as they are large enough for use ; but 
those intended for winter keeping, should not be 
disturbed before the vines are dead. In order to 
keep them during winter, until spring, they should 
be dried in the sun until the moisture is driven off, 
sweated in the heap, and when dry, packed in dry 











sand and stored in a cool cellar, not subject to wet 
nor frost. 

Sweet potatoes are considered a much lighter 
food than the common kind,. and are equally nu- 
tritious. The young leaves and tender shoots are 
often boiled as pot Tite, and are esteemed as a 
wholesome food. 





NOTES ON LONG ISLAND.—No. 1. 


Last July we had the pleasure of passing a week 
at Oyster Bay, and some of the adjoining towns of 
Long Island. We were domiciled for the time at 
the hospitable mansion of Mr. Daniel Youngs. His 
eldest son, Mr. Daniel K. Youngs, with a kindness 
and attention which we shall not soon forget, de- 
voted his whole time, while we were there, to 
showing us the best system of farming practised 
in that part of the country. Had not so much al- 
ready been said about Long Jsland in this journal, 


we could write out a long-and interesting story of | 


what we there saw and heard. As it is, we shall 
be obliged to confine ourselves principally to such 
short details as have not yet appeared. 

Farm of Mr. Daniel Youngs.—We shall com- 
mence with a short sketch of the farm of our hos- 
pitable host. It comprises about 300 acres, gene- 
rally of a light, loamy, or gravelly soil, though 
some fields are of a heavy loam, abounding more or 
less with loose stones of a suitable size for makin 
walls. The farm lies partly on Oyster Bay, an 
partly on a fine ridge between-it and Cold Spring 
Harbor. The situation is commanding and delight- 
ful. The house was erected in the year 1650, be- 
ing the first built in the place. It was honored by 
receiving General Washington as a guest for one 
night, while on a tour through ent Island after 
the revolution. The inmates of the house still re- 
member and practice the useful instructions that 
this great and good man then gave them in farming, 
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In order to show our readers the marked im- 
provements which have taken place in farming on 
Long Island, we will relate what was told us by 
Mr. Youngs. Some 40 to 45 yearsago, the general 
system practised on his own farm and around him, 
was, the first year to plow up the sod in the spring 
and plant com without manure. From this they 
obtained 12 to 15 bushels peracre. Rye was sown 
broadcast, and harrowed in among this corn, in the 
month of August, and the following year produced 
9 to 12 bushels per acre. Then the fields were al- 
lowed to be grown over with the natural grasses 
and weeds, and were pastured five or six years, by 
which time they got so well recruited, that they 
might be plowed again with the prospect of pro- 
ducing another crop of 12 to 15 bushels of corn per 
acre. The little manure which was made in the 
stables and yards, was usually devoted to a few 
acres of meadow land adjoining the farm buildings. 
These produced fair crops of hay, which were the 
main dependence for wintering the stock. 

How changed now is thissystem. Swamps, the 
former products of which were nothing but frogs 
and alder bushes, have been drained, and found to 
abound from one to five feet deep with a rich, black 
muck, which will produce large crops of hay and 
corn, &c., fora series of years without manure ; fish 
have been caught in great numbers and applied to 
the land; sea weed has been gathered in large 
quantities for the compost heaps; while thousands 
of bushels of ashes, and sloop load after sloop load of 
city manure from New York, have been transport- 
ed thither, and recently guano to some extent. 
And what is the result? Why, the same land that 
formerly averaged only half a ton of hay to the 
acre, now cuts 2 to 3 tons; corn which produced 
not over 10 to 15 bushels per acre, now yields from 
35 to 60—and the smaller grains and roots have in- 
creased in like proportion. But much larger iso- 
lated crops have been raised than these. For 
example, Mr. Daniel K. Youngs, has raised 80 
bushels of oats and 100 bushels of corn per acre, and 
550 bushels of carrots on half an acre. Mr. 
Thomas F. Youngs, raised on one acre of drained 
swamp 1233 bushels of corn. Mr. Jacob Smith, of 
Centre Island, raised 400 bushels of wheat on ten 
acres, and a single acre produced him 50 bushels. 
We could enumerate many an acreable production 
equal to the above. The quantities were not 


guessed at either.. With these increased produc-’ 


tions other improvements have gone hand in hand, 
such as better fences, and buildings, &c. ; for Long 
Island farmers tell us the general result of this sys- 
tem of liberal manuring is; that the more manure 
they purchase the more they are able to buy and 
make at home. We have no doubt that their out- 
lays for manure yield them from ten to one hun- 
dred per cent. We will recount one instance of 
liberal manuring. A friend of ours, who began 
life with less than one thousand dollars, and who 
has brought up reputably and well educated, a large 
family, and has now become rich from the profits of 
farming alone, informed us, that one season he ex- 
pended $900 for city manure, all of which he put 
on twenty acres of land; that he had not a doubt 
but this manure increased the hay product of that 
field at least one and a half tons per acre, but he 
would only calculate it at one ton. Hay was then 





worth for a series of six years the average price of 
$15 per ton; thus he realized $1,800 more within 
that six years than he otherwise would have done, 
had he not purchased the manure. He calculated 
that the grass this field produced, which he fed off 
after mowing, was an equivalent for the extra ex- 
pense of cutting and “ape this extra ton per 
acre ; and the land at the end of the six years was in 
much better condition than it was before he put on 
the $900 worth of manure. It is true, that hay for 
the past few years has not paid so well; but that 
does not operate against the general experience of | 
the farmers of this part of Long Island, that the 
more manure they judiciously purchase, the greater 


| their profits. 


In addition to managing their farm in a superior 
manner, the sons of Mr. Youngs are devoting con- 
siderable attention to fruit me garden vegetables 
for the city market. They have just begun avine- 
yard of some extent. The vines are trailed upon 
trellises and promise well. 

Their system of raising calves is excellent. In 
the first place, they have taken pains to procure a 
good breed of cows—high grade Durhams. The 
calves are not permitted to suck, but are fed new 
milk the first week or two. After this, they have 
a mixture of new and skim milk for the same Jength 
of time, then skim milk alone, till six or eight 
weeks old. All this time they are suffered to run 
in a grass pasture, and at the end of a month and a 
half, or two months, they become so accustomed to 
eat grass, which should be sweet and tender, that 
they henceforth take care of themselves without 
further resort to the milk pail. These are permit- 
ted to bring calves the spring they are two years 
old, at which time, such is the early maturing quali- 
ties of the Durham breed, they will have attained 
the growth of good sized cows. Under this sys- 
tem, and by breeding from good milking families of 
male and female, their heifers almost universally 
make good milkers. 

Farm of Mr. Thomas F. Youngs.—This farm 
lies a little back of Oyster Bay, running down to 
Cold Spring Harbor, and comprises about 400 
acres in one boly. It is certainly one of the most 
beautifully situated and highly cultivated on Long 
Island. The buildings, also, are very fine and com- 
modious. The rotation and crops here, are similar 
to those of the best farmers of Long Island, hereto- 
fore described in this paper. Mr. Y. has been un- 
commonly spirited in his improvements. He has 
drained a large swamp, which previous to his pos- 
session of the farm, had never produced anything 
of value. It was here where he grew the second 
year after draining it, 1234 bushels of corn per 
acre. It is now one of the richest and most pro- 
ductive fields on the island. These are the im- 
ae an that we so much like, and which add 
argely not only to the productive wealth, but to 
the general health of the country. How many 
fetid pools, and fever and ague marshes still per- 
vade the state, which if drained and cultivated, 
would become mines of wealth to their owners ! 

Mr. Y. pays considerable attention to fruit, and 
has very fine and thrifty orchards. His apples are 
considered among the largest and best raised on 
Long Island. His stock of cattle issuperior. They 
are Durhams, descended chiefly from the importa- 
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situated near the borders of woods, orchards are 
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tions of Mr. Charles Henry Hall of New York. 
The cows are noble animals, well bred, and ex- 
cellent milkers. 

Farm of Mr. Joseph Latting.—This is one of 
the few farms on Long Island which is still chiefly 
devoted to the production of wool. Formerly large 
flocks of fine-wooled sheep were kept here; but 
the low price of the article, in consequence of the 
great competition from the boundless prairies of the 
west, has abliged the farmers here, genera!ly to re- 
linquish the wool-growing business for some- 
thing more profitable. Mr. Latting’s farm contains 
150 acres. His flock is composed of about 300 
Saxon sheep, which are among the largest and 
strongest of this breed we have yet seen. Their 
wool is fine, and the fleeces average 23 lbs. per 
head. His system is to plow up sod in the spring, 
which has been pastured a few years by the sheep ; 
on this he sows oats or wheat and gets good crops. 
He raises his own corn, hay, &c., and sells wool to 
the amount of $300 per annum. This is his chief 
selling product. The farm is in fine condition and 
well managed. The buildings are excellent and 
surrounded by large thrifty orchards. 

Locust Groves.—W hile on the subject of sheep, 
it may not be unknown to our readers, that locust 
groves may be grown on very poor soil, averaging 
irom $4 to $7 worth of timber per annum, per acre, 
and still yield as much grass for sheep as if no 
trees grew there ; and all this time the land is be- 
coming richer rather than poorer. The reason of 
this is, that if the light sandy soil is not covered 
with shale trees, the grass, except during a very 
wet season, dries up and yields little. The trees 
keep the ground cool and moist, and the grass con- 
tinues growing all summer. We are of opinion 
that if a top dressing of two or three bushels per 
acre of plaster of Paris were sown early in the 
spring, it would ald considerably to the grass pro- 
duct. We have known instances of locust groves 
on Long Island, growing up to be worth $300 per 
acre, within forty years. Nothing can exceed their 
beauty and comfort as sheep pastures. 


——— 
APPLE ORCHARDS.—No., 6. 


Accidents, Diseases, §c.—The apple tree, as a 
standard, is more liable to accidents, the attacks of 
insects, and to diseases, than the pear tree. Its 
branches are more frequently broken by tempes- 
tuous win ls, whereby their wounded parts, in be- 
ing exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather, 
sooner decay, and tend greatly to lessen the pro- 
ductiveness and duration of the tree. When 


often injured by the American grouse, or partridge 
(Tetrao umbellus), which greedily devours the 
flower buds, in winter, when the ground is covered 
withsnow. The apple tree is also subject to canker ; 
more especially sn planted deep, or in a soil 
which is annually dug round it to some depth, and 
cropped with vegetables. In some soils, also, par- 


ticularly those which contain much oxide of iron, 
the tree is liable to canker under any mode of cul- 
ture; and the remedy, or palliative, in such soils, 
is liming abundantly, to neutralize the oxide; and 
——_ on the surface, without digging the ground, 


situations, are liable to be infested with lichens and 
moss, which must be scraped off; and in others, 
the mistletoe is apt to take root, which must be cut 
out. The fungus (Acidium cancellatum), which 
also grows on the leaves of the pear tree, and pro- 
duces what is called mildew, is not unfrequent on 
those of the apple tree. 

American Blight.—The leaves, flowers, fruit, and 
wood of the apple tree are subject to the attacks of 
numerous insects, or their larve, against which 
there are few or no remedies. One of the most 
common enemies to this tree in Europe, particularly 
in England, is the cotton insect, or woolly aphis 
(Aphis lanigera, of Linnezus and Eriosoma mali, 
of Leach). This insect was first described by 
Hausmann, in 1801, as infesting the orchards of 
Germany ; but it was noticed in England as early 
as the year 1787, and has since acquired in that 
country, though improperly, the name of “ American 
blight,” from the belief that it had been imported 
from America. Although it exists in the United 
States, itis exceedingly rare; but it is thought not 
to be indigenous, but was brought to this country 
on fruit trees from Europe. It appears to have 
been known, also, by the French gardeners for 
a long time previous to either of the above 
named dates ; and according to Mr. Rennie, it is 
found in the orchards in the vicinity of Harfleur, 
in Normandy, and is very destructive to the trees 
in the department of Calvados. The eggs of this 
insect are so small that they cannot be distinguished 
without the aid of a microscope. They are envel- 
oped in a cotton-like substance, furnished by the 
body of the insect, and are deposited in the forks of 
the branches, and in the chinks of the bark, at or 
near the surface of the ground, especially if there 
are suckers springing from that place. The young, 
when first hatched, are covered with a very short, 
fine down, and appear, in the spring of the year, 
like so many little specks of mould. As the sea- 
son advances, and the insects increase in size, their 
downy coats become more distinct, and grow in 
length daily. This down is very easily removed, 
adheres to the fingers when touched, and appears 
to issue from all the pores of the skin of the abdo- 
men. When fully grown, the insects of the first 
brood are one tenth of an inch in length, and, 
when the down is rubbed off, the head, antenna, 
sucker, and shins, are found to be of a blackish 
color, and the abdomen of a honey yellow. The 
young are produced alive during the summer, are 
buried in masses of the down, and derive their 
nourishment from the sap of the bark and of the 
alburnum or young wood directly under the bark. 
The adult insects, itis said, never acquire wings 
nor honey tubes, but from time to time, they emit 
drops of an adhesive fluid from the extremities of 
their bodies. Although destitute of wings, they 
are conveyed from tree to tree by means‘ of their 
long down, which is so plentiful and so light, that 
they are easily wafted by the winds of autumn, and 
thus the evil will gradually spread throughout an 
extensive orchard. The numerous punctures. of 
these insects produce on the tender shoots a cellu- 
lar appearance, and wherever a colony of them is 
established warts or excrescences arise on the bark ; 
the limbs thus attacked, become sickly, the leaves 





ut only hoeing, or keeping it entirely in pasture. 
The trunk and branches in some soils, and in moist 





turn yellow and drop off; and, as the infection 
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CORN SHELLERS.—CULTURE OF .ASPARAGUS. 








spreads from limb to limb, the whole tree becomes 
diseased, and eventually perishes. A writer in 
the London “ Entomological Magazine” describes 
the mode of propagation of this insect, and gives a 
method of destroying it as_ follows :—‘ These 
blights wander wherever it pleases the wind to 
carry them; and, if bad luck should drive one of 
them against the branch of an apple tree, there it 
will stick, creep into a crack in the bark, bring 
forth its young, and found a colony. The white 
cotton soon appears in large bunches ; branch after 
branch becomes infected; the tree grows cankery, 
pines, and dies. How this is effected, no one 
knows, though the cause and effect are too evident 
to escape the notice of the commonest clown. In 
large orchards, it is vain to hope for a cure; but 
not so in gardens. Directly you see the least mor- 
sel of cotton, make up your mind to a little trouble, 
and you will get rid of it. In the first place, get a 
plasterer’s white-washing brush ; then get a large 
pot of double size; make your man heat it, till itis 
quite liquid ; then go with him into the garden, and 
see that he paints over every patch of white, 
thouzh not bigger than a sixpence ; the next morn- 
ing have the size pot heated again, and have an- 
other hunt; and keep on doing so every morning 
for a fortnight. Your man wili tell you it’s no use 
—-tell him that’s your business not his. Your 
neighbors will laugh at you.for your pains—do it 
before they are up. I have tried it, and know it to 
be effectual. Spirit of tar has been used with par- 
tial effect; so also has resin. White washing has 
been often tried, and, as it contains some size, is 
not entirely useless; and some horticulturists think 


it ornamental—I do not.” 
neem merairesteentnsemn ss 


CORN SHELLERS. 

Numerous have been the attempts to construct 
a machine which shali supersede the old fashioned 
mode of separating the kernel from the corn cob, 
by means of the long handle of 2 frying pan, or the 
blade of a shovel laid across a tub; but they have 
nearly all been objectionable either from total ir- 
efficiency, or from the liability constantly to get 
out of repair. Among a great number, however, 
there are various patterns of different capaci- 
amie ties and prices, 
beth to turn by 
hand or stronger 
\ power, which 
A.successfully 
waa perform their 
yg work. Thekind 
inmost common 
use, is a hand 
sheller, some- 
times made only 
with cast iron 
frames, while at 
others, the shel- 
p__ ling plate is en- 
fees cased in wood, 
Pas denote! by 

Fig. 9. 


Hanp Corn SHELLER.—Fic. 9. 














This machine is preferable to the former, as any 
one can repair it when broken, and the grain does 





| weighs 


not fly, or scatter, as it is shelled, as it does with- 
out the case. It will shell from 100 to 150 bushels 
of corn per day, when operated only by one man. 


Price from $6.50 to $7.50. 








There is another'kind of sheller, denoted by Fig. 
10, which has been somewhat in use, and considered 
as a very efficient hand machine ; but it is much less 
perfect in its operations than the one described 
above. Price from $7 to $7.50 





CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 


THE finest asparagus produced in this vicinity, or 
at least that which brings the highest price in our 
markets, is grown by Mr. Daniel Smith, at Matine- 
cock, Long I[siand. The asparagus bed contains 
about three acres, and ties on the buy, about ten 
feet above high-water mark. 

The method of culture is simply thus: Early in 
March, Mr. S. cuts off the tops of the asparagus, 
and then gives the land a thick coat of barn yard or 
city manure. As soon after the frost is out, and 
the ground is dry enough, he plows up the whole 
field about nine inches deep, just as he would any 
field for a crop of corn, and without regard to cut- 
as the asparagus roots. He then harrows and 
a 1 the field, leaving the asparagus to shoot up at 
will. 


The variety of asparagus which Mr. S. culti- 
vates, he thinks highly of ; but we are of opinion 
that the soil and situation happen to be exactly of 
the right kind to produce a first rate article. It is 
a free, deep, rich loam, unquestionably well im- 
pregnated with salt. It ought to be analyzed as 
well as the asparagus plant. Weshouldthen know 
what constitutes a good asparagus soil. Will not 
some rich citizen, who is particularly fond of as- 
paragus, contribute a few dollars for such an analy- 
sis? How many thousands of dollars are annually 
thrown away in this city, on miserable tom-fool- 
eries, which might be expended in the advancement 
of the science of horticulture. 

Any of our readers desirous of tasting this as- 
paragus, will find it at Clark & Brown’s, Maiden 
Lane. eg bunch of thirty shoots unfrequently 
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GROWING FIGS AT THE SOUTH. 


day, that small patches are frequently raised in 


A CORRESPONDENT in Alabama inquires of us the various parts of the country, and seemingly with 


metho! of drying figs for the market. 
this de!c ous fruit grows spontaneously in his vi- 
cinity, and thinks that it may in future become a 
profitable article of cucture. We give below the 
modes generally aloptel in the south of Europe, 
and should feel oblige! to any of our southern 
friends for such practical information on the sub- 
ject as may be in their power to impart. 

Those figs that are intended to be dried, are left 
on the tree till they are dead ripe, which is known 


by a drop of sweet liquid hanging from the eye. |p 


As soon as they are gathered, they are placed on 
wicker hurdles, in a dry, airy shed; and, when the 
dew is off, they are exposed every morning to the 
sun, during the hottest part of the day. In order 
to facilitate the progress of drying, the figs are oc- 
casionally flattened with the hand. In moist, dull 
weather, they are spread out in rooms warmed by 
stoves. When they are thoroughly dried, they are 
packed in layers, in rush baskets, or in boxes, al- 
ternately with straw and laurel leaves, and in this 
state they are sold to merchants, who afterwards 
assort them and pack them more carefully in boxes 
or drums. In some parts of France, figs are cured 
by first dipping them in a hot ley, made from the 
ashes of the fig tree, and then dried, the use of the 
ley being to harden their skins. 


CULTIVATION OF THE OSIER.—No. 1. 


Tue cultivation of the willow for the purposes 
of basket making, wicker work, &c., was praciised 


He says that success ; but why this species of culture has never 


, been more general, is beyond our means of know- 
ing. Among those who have published accounts 


of their experiments, are the late Judge Buel, and 


C. N. Bement, of Albany, Thomas Affleck, of 
Mississippi, and several gent!emen in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia and New York. 

The uses to which the osier may be applied are 
so varied, that it would be needless for us to at- 
tempt to enumerate them here. Being an aquatic 
lant, and of a rapid and vigorous growth, it is pe- 
culiarly fitted for planting on the banks of rivers 
and streams, for restraining their encroachments and 
retaining in its place the soil. The annual shoots, 
which are of different degrees of length, are used 
with, or without, their bark on, for all the different 
kinds of basket making, wicker work, &c. They 
may also be employed for binding up stalks, flax, 
and grain, instead of straw. The finer and smaller 
shoots may be used for tying up trees, shrubs, and 
vegetables, for the purpose of sending to market in 
bundles; for confining the branches of trees to 
walls, or espaliers ; for tying up standard trees and 
shrubs into shape ; for making skeleton frames on 
which to train plants in pots ; for tying bundles and 
packages; and for a thousand other purposes, 
which are familiar to every gardener, or will rea- 
dily occur to him in practice. 

Choice of Vurieties—Almost every species * of 
willow may be cultivated as osiers; but some are 











greatly preferabletoothers. The first thing to be con- 


by the Romans in a similar manner as it is through- | sidered in the culture of any variety, no matter for 
out Europe and North America at the present day ; | what purpose, is, to determine whether the male or 


and it is a remarkable fact, that basket making of 
very elegant workmanship, was one of the few 
manufactures jn which the ancient Britons excelled 
at the time their island was invaded by Julius 
Cesar. <A crop of osiers was considered so valua- 
ble in the time of Cato, that he ranked the willow 
field next in value to the vineyard and the garden. 
The culture of the willow for basket making was 
almost exclusively confined to continental Europe, 
particularly Krance, Ho!land, and Germany, until 
towards the close of the last century, whence Eng- 
Iand was principally supplied. In consequence of 
continued war between Great Britain and France, 
from 1793 to 1803, the London Society of Arts, di- 
recting their attention to the subject, have at various 
times, offered premiums for the encouragement of 
its growth; and in their “ Transactious” for 1801, 
1804, and 1805, as well as in previous and subse- 
uent volumes, will be found accounts of planta- 
tions being made for which premiums were award- 
ed. At present, extensive willow fields in Eng- 
land are in the fenny districts of the counties of 
Cambridge and [luntingdon; and perhaps, the 
largest plantation in the realm, is that of Mr. 
Adnam, near Reading. The principal English mar- 
ket for basket willows is London ; but they are in 
demand, more or less, in every town in the country. 
In the United States, the cultivation of the osier 
has never been carried to a great extent ; yet, from 
the fact that large quantities of it are annually im- 
ported from Germany and France, it is believed by 
many that its culture may be attended with profit. 
We often read in the newspapers or journals of the 
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the fema'e plant is the more desirable kind for the 
object of the cultivator. There can be no doubt 
that the female of every species is the more vigo- 
rous growing plant; and, consequently, where 
timber, or coppice wood, hoops, or rods for the 
larger kinds of basket work, are the produce 
wanted, the female of the species ought to be 
preferred, however difficult it may be to procure 
plants the sex of which is known. On the other 
hand, when tough, yet delicate rods are required for- 
basket making, not only the finer growing varie- 
ties, but the males of the species should be selected. 
The female plant may often be distinguished from 
the male by its stronger and more vigorous growth, 
by the darker or more brilliant color of its bark, 
and its leaves being broader and of a larger size. 
It ought also to be borne in mind, asa general prin- 
ciple, that willows, to be of any use, either as 
basket rods, hoops, poles, or timber trees, must an- 
nually ripen their shoots; and that, in cold 
climates, this cannot be done where they are grown 
in soils which are abundantly supplied with water 
late in the season. Hence the colder the cl'mate, 
the drier should be the soil, on account of the 
necessity of perfectly ripening the wood. 

The most vigorous growing species adapted for 
basket making, is unquestionably the twiggy wil- 
low, or common osier (Salix viminalis), and it is 
also the kind most generally cultivated for that pur- 
pose. It has no disadvantage, except that, in cold 
wet seasons, in a high latitude, and in a moist soil, 





it does not always ripen the points of its shoots. 
The other kinds which perfectly ripen the points of 
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their shoots in most seasons, are the red or pur- 
plish-twigged osier (Salix rubra) ; Forby’s willow, 
or fine basket osier (Salix forbyana) ; the deceptive, 
or white Welch willow (Saliz decipiens) ; and the 
stipuled, or auricled-leaved osier (Salix stipularis). 
The best of these is, perhaps, Forby’s willow. 
The three-stamened flowered osier (Salix triandria), 
is nearly as vigorous as the common osier. The 
purple-iwigged willow (Salix purpurea), the yolk- 
of-egg-colored willow, or golden osier (Salx vitel- 
lina), and the helix, or rose willow (Salix helix), 
are very desirable species, where small tough rods 
are required. A very valuable osier naturally 
abounds on the great marsh, on Grand Island, in 
Niagara River, which we think highly worthy of 
experimental culture. Various other sorts might be 
mentioned ; but the above-named species are con- 
sidered as by far the most valuable. 

Soil and Situation.—The soil for basket willows 
should be of a deep sandy loam, well drained, and 
thoroughly prepared; and the situation ought to 
be low, level, and naturally moist; and, if there is 
a command of water for irrigation, so much the 
better. It will succeed, however, on a somewhat 
dry soil, in which the shoots will not only be 
smaller, but harder, tougher, and more compact and 
durable than when grown ina soil that is rich aad 
moist. In dry soils, also, the growth of the plant 
is much slower than when it has been impelled by 
an extraordinary supply of water. The best situa- 
tion, when the object is free and rapid growth, is 
along the banks of rivers and brooks, that pass 
through a level country, and on the small islands 
which frequently occur in the midst of streams. In 
hollows, or swales, also, the soil of which is com- 
posed of rich, soft earthy particles, and which can 
be laid dry, are the most eligible sites for convert- 
ing into osieries; and if such can be occasionaily 
soaked with water during the dry months of sum- 
mer, the situation may be considered as perfect. 
Completely draining the site for a basket wiilow 
plantation is the first step towards its formation, 
and the foundation of its success, and consequently 
of the profit to be derived from it. 

In preparing the ground for an osiery, if the soil 
be poor, itshould be as well dressed with stable 
dung as if it were intended for a crop of wheat or 
barley. Lime, as a manure, has been tried, but it 
was found that the twigs became much fired, or 
spotted with a sort of canker, and in attempting to 
bend them, they readily broke at the cankered 
spots. In no case should a plantation of willows 
be attempted, but in prepared ground; except, per- 
haps, where afew rows may be ivtrolucel upon 
the brink of a river, or on the top of the banks of 
ditches, which form, in most instances, the barrier 
of waters, where the soil can ‘scarcely be dug or 
otherwise ameliorated. 

Propagation and Cultwre.—All willows may be 
propagated by cuttings; though some of the 
more rare alpine kinds with difficulty take root. 
Some species, also, grow very readily from seeds. 
The cuttings for osiers, which may be grown in 


nurseries previously to their removal to their final 
situations, should be made of one-year-old wood, 
about a foot or sixteen inches in length, cut straight 
across at the lower end, and in a sloping direction 
at the upper end. They should be planted perpen- 





dicularly in the soil, to a depth of three fourths of 
their length, with the earth firmly pressed to them, 
more especially at their lower extremities. The 
reason the lower ends of the cuttings are cut di- 
rectly across, and not sloping like the upper ends, 
is, that they may form equal callosities all around, 
and consequently throw out an equal number of 
roots from these cailosities on every side. It has 
becn found by experience, that, when a cutting is 


| inserted in a sloping direction, roots are protruded 


nearly equally through all that part which is buried 
in the ground, unless the soil has been more closely 
pressed against one part than another. In this case 
the roots will there be protruded in greater abundance ; 
and, if the soil has not been pressed to the lower ex- 
tremity, it would probably produce no roots at all 
at those points, butrot. The upper extremity of the 
cutting 1s cut in a sloping direction, for the purpose 
of shedding off the rain. The top end of the 
shoot, as far as it appears soft, being unripe, 
should be discarded ; because such wood will only 
produce weak plants, and will not make such good 
roots the first season, as the firmer parts of the 
shoots will do. Pieces of two-year-old shoots of 
the same length as above, and cut in the same man- 
ner, may also be use: but these are more expen- 
sive and no better for the purpose than the for- 
mer. 

The distances at which osiers for baskets, or 
wicker work, ought to be planted apart are eighteen 
inches between the rows and twelve inches in the 
other direction. At these distances, 29,040 cut- 
tings will be sufficient to plant an acre. These dis- 
tances will not be fouad too near for at least five or 
six years; but, after that period, every alternate 
plant should be grubbed up by the roots, which 
would leave those remaining at two feet apart in 
the rows. The best season for planting cuttings of 
two-year-old wood, in a well drained soil, is late in 
autumn, in consequence of which, the buds will 
swell during the winter, and be ready to grow with 
vigor in the spring ; but in a wet soil, and in cli- 
mates where they are liable to be loosened by win- 
ter frosts, cuttings planted in autumn should be 
mate firm a second time in the spring. The proper 
time to plant the slips of one-year-old wood, in a 
high latitule, is a few weeks previous to their 
natural perio. of putting out leaves. The cuttings 
may first be plantel in a nursery and removed the 
autumn or winter following, or they may be plant- 
el at once in the sites where they are finally to re- 
main. In either case, if the soil is not sufficiently 
moist, due attention must be paid to give them 
water in dry weather.* 


eee. 

List or Acents.—We have occasionally been 
asked to publish a list of our agents; but as these 
amount to several thousand, and the publication -of 
them would be attended with considerable trouble 
and expense, we have forborne to do so any far- 
ther than giving the names of those who are sta- 
tionary in the large towns. Any one wishing to 
take the Agriculturist, need not if inconvenient look 
for an agent for it, but remit the amount of the 
subscription through the Post Office at the publish- 
er’s risk, directed to C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway, 
who will immediately send them the paper. 


* See Loudon’s Arboretum, vol. iii., pp. 1456, et seq, 
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CHOICE VARIETIES OF APPLES. 

New Enoiann Russet.—This variety, which 
is sometimes called ‘“‘ Boston” or ‘* Roxbury Rus- 
set,” is reputed to be a native of Massachusetts, 
and is highly esteemed throughout New England 
on account of its property of long keeping and the 
productive habit ofthetree. The fruit is of medium 
size, often large, irregularly round, a little flattened 
at both stem and blossom ends, or sometimes 
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slightly angular. The skin, at first, is dull green, 
covered with brownish yellow russet, when ripe, 
with rarely a faint blush on one side. ‘The stem is 
usually nearly three fourths of an inch in length, 
rather slender, and not deeply inserted. The calyx is 
enclosed, in a roundish basin, of moderate depth. 
The flesh, when not too ripe, is usually of a green- 
ish white, moderately juicy, with a rather rich sub- 
acid flavor. It is usually considered the best of its 
class, which are popularly known in some 
parts of the country, under the name of 
‘‘ leather coats.” 

Ruope Isztanp Greenine.—This_ well 
known variety, according to Landreth, is ex- 
tensively cultivated throughout the Atlantic 
states. The size is large, the outline round, 
with the skin of a yellowish green. Some- 
times, however, though very seldom, it has a 
faint blush-like hue towards the stem. The 
flesh, when ripe, is yellow, fine grained, tender, 
and abounding in juice of an acid flavor. 
The calyx, is woolly, rather small for so large 
an apple, and is set in a shallow basin. The 
stem is about three fourths of an inch long, 
curved, and thickest at the base. The tree 
is of vigorous growth, and produces abun- 
dant crops. 

— ee 


acitneeieia THE CHINESE. 
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Cultivation of Rice—Rice being the chief 
article of food, is, of course, the staple pro- 
duction of the country, more particularly in 
the south, where two crops of it can easily be 
raised in the hot months, besides another crop 
of some more hardy vegetables in winter. 

The ground is prepared in spring for the 
first crop of rice, as soon as the winter green 
crops are removed from the fields. 
The plow, which is commonly drawn 
by a buffalo or bullock, is a rude 
implement; but probably answers 
the purpose much better than ours 
would, which has been found to be 
too heavy and unmanageable for the 
Chinese. As the land is always 
flooded with water before it is plowed, 
this operation may be described as the 
turning up a layer of mud and water, 
six or eight inches deep, which lies on 
a solid floor of hard stiff clay. The 
plow never goes deeper than this mud 
and water, and consequently the 
plowman and his bullock in wading 
through the field find a solid footing 
at this depth below the surface. The 
water buffalo generally employed in 
the south, is well adapted for this 
work, as he delightsto wallow amongst 
the mud, and is often found swim- 
ming and amusing himself in the 
canals on the sides of the rice fields. 
But it seems a most disagreeable and 
unhealthy operation for the poor la- 
borer, who nevertheless goes along 
cheerful and happy. After the plow, 
comes the harrow ; thisis chiefly used 
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to break and pulverize the surface of the soil 
or to bury the manure. Hence it has not long 
perpeniicular teeth like ours; but the laborer 
stands upon the top of it, and presses it down upon 
the muddy soil while it is drawn along. The ob- 
ject of both plow and harrow is not only to loosen 
the earth, but to mix up the whole until it forms a 
puddle and its surface becomes smooth and soft. 
In this condition it is ready to receive the young 
rice plants. 

Previously to the preparation of the fields, the 
rice seed is sown thickly in small patches of highly 
manured ground, and the young plants in these 
seed beds are ready for transplanting when the 
fields are in a fit state to receive them. Sometimes 
the Chinese steep the seeds in liquid manure before 
they sow them; but although this practice is com- 
mon in the south, it is not general throughout the 
empire. 

The seedling plants are carefully dug up from 
the bed and removed to the fields. These fields 
are now smooth and overflowed with water to the 
depth of three inches. The plants are put in 
patches, each containing about a dozen plants, and 
in rows from ten to twelve inches apart each way. 
The operation of planting is performed with aston- 
ishing rapidity. A laborer takes a quantity of 
plants under his left arm, and drops them in bun- 
dles over the land about to be planted, as he 
knows, almost to a plant, what number will be re- 
quired. These little bundles are then taken up. 
and the proper number of plants sclected and 
plunged by the hand into the muddy soil. The 
‘water, when the hand is drawn up, immeiliately 
rushes into the hole, and: carries with it a portion 
of soil to cover the roots, and the seedlings are 
thus planted and covered in without further 
trouble. 

In the south the first crop is fit to cut by the 
end of June or the beginning of July. Before it 
is quite ripe, another crop of seedlings is raised 
on the beds or corners of the fields, and is ready 
for transplanting as soon as the ground has 
‘been plowed up and prepared for their reception. 
This second crop is ready for cutting in November. 

In the latitude of Ning-po, 30° north, the sum- 
mers ate too short to have the land cropped in the 
same way in which it is done in the south. The 
farmers here manage to,have two crops of paddy 
{upland rice?] in the summer by planting the 
second crop two or three weeks aiter the first, in 
alternate rows. The first planting takes place 
about the middle of May, and the crop is reaped in 
the beginning of August, at which time the alter- 
nate rows are only about a foot in height, and are 
still quite green. After the early crop is removed, 
the ground is stirred up and manured, and the 
second crop having now plenty of light and air, 
advances rapidly to maturity, and is ready for 
the reaping hook about the middle of November. 

About one hundred miles further north, in the 
Shanghae district, the summers are too short to 
enable the husbandinan to obtain a second crop of 
rice, even upon the Ning-po plain, and he is 


therefore obliged to content himself with one. 
This is sown at the end of May, and reaped at the 
beginning of October. 


of the northeast monsoon in May. This is of the 
utmost importance to the farmer, not only as re- 
gards his rice crops, but also as to many other opera- 
tions at this season of the year. We are accus- 
tomed to hear a great deal of the machine-like 
regularity which pervades all the operations of the 
Chinese ; buta little investigation of the circum- 
stances in which they are placed—at least in so far 
as agriculture is concerned—will convince us that 
their practice is regulated, not so much by caprice 
and those “ Mede and Persian” laws, as by the 
laws of nature herseli, upon which the success of 
the varied operations of agriculture mainly depend. 
Thus the crops of rice and cotton are sown on the 
low lands, and the sweet potatoes are planted on 
the hills, year after year, exactly at the same time. 
But this regularity is not the eflect of prejudice, nor 
in obedience to the imperial orders; it is simply the 
result of experience which has taught the farmer 
that this is the proper time for these operations, be- 
cause there will then be a continuance of frequent 
and copious showers, which will moisten the earth 
and the air until such time as the young rootlets 
have laid hold of the soil and are capable of send- 
ing up sufficient nourishment to the stems. 

During the growth of the rice, the fields are al- 
ways kept flooded when water can be obtained. 
The terraces near the base of the hills are supplied 
by the mountain streams, and the fields which are 
above the level of any aljoining river or canal are 
flooded by the celebrated water wheel, which is in 
use all over the country. These machines are of 
three kinds. The principle in all of them is the 
same, the only difference being in the mode of ap- 
plying the moving power; one is worked by the 
hand, another by the feet, and the third by sn ani- 
mal of some kind, generally a buffalo or bullock. 
The rice lands are kept flooded in this way until 
the crops are nearly ripe, when the water is no 
longer necessary. It is also necessary, or at least, 
advantageous, to go over the ground once or twice 
during the summer, and stir the soil up well 
amongst the roots, at the same time removing any 
weeds which may have sprung up. If the weather 
is wet, the fields retain the water for a considerable 
time, and then it is not an uncommon sight to ste 
the natives wading nearly up to the knees in mud 
and water, when they are gathering in the harvest. 

When ripe, the crops are cut with a small instru- 
ment, not very unlike our own reaping hook, and 
are generally threshed out at once in the fields 
where they have grown. Sometimes, however, and 
more particularly in the north, the paddy is tied up 
in sheaves, and carried home before it is threshed ; 
indeed, everything in the northern agriculture of the 
Chinese has a great resemblance to what is prac- 
tised in Europe. 
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Live AppLe Tree Posts.—The Massachusetts 
Ploughman suggests that apple trees be planted 
about ten feet apart, ona line where it is desired to 
construct a permanent fence. In the course of ten 
or twelve years they would be large enough to be 
mortised for the purpose of receiving cedar or 
chestnut rails, which, it is thought would last more 
than fifty years. In the mean time, these “livin 
fence posts” would occasionally bear a crop o 





A large quantity of rain always falls at the change 


apples, and thus become profitable in “ divers ways.” 
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IMPROVED VARIETIES OF INDIAN CORN. 


Havine noticed in the November (1847) number 
of the Agriculturist an account of the successful 
cultivation of Brown corn by Dr. Field, I have been 
led to forward you a statement of my own crop of 
the past season, which was raised from the same 
kind of seed. 

The ground was prepared in my usual way [see 
p. 82 of our sixth volume], and planted on the 29th 
of May, three feet between the rows and about 
two feet in the other direction. The growth of the 
corn was very luxuriant, the height of the stalks 
being, upon an average, about seven feet, and 
the ears from two to three feet above the ground, 
generally of uniform size and well filled. By the 
Ist of October, the crop was in a fit condition to be 
harvested, and was accordingly cut up in fine 
weather, husked, and properly stored away in the 
corn loft, from which is selected a fine parcel for 
seed. Previous to harvesting, I measured off an 
acre of the field, the product of which, on being 
weighed, after the husks were removed, was 7,104 
Ibs. This according to previous estimates would 
give upwards of one hundred bushels of shelled corn 
to the acre. 

I will also give you an account of another variety 
of corn, which I have experimented upon, by my 
peculiar method, although at a somewhat limited 
extent. About five years ago, I obtained a small 
ear of rice corn, with tiny grains and a cob “ almost 
nothing,” which I planted in my garden, where it 
had no chance to mix with the pollen of any other 
kind. For three or four years in succession, I 
planted a small patch, during which time, I found 
that the ear and kernel both increased in size, while 
the cob continued to be quite small. About the 
end of May last, in order to know what it would 
yield, I planted ten square rods of ground. The 
stalks grew stout and contained from two to four 
ears to each ; and, according to a fair estimate, the 

ield was at the rate of one hundred and twelve 
ushels of shelled corn per acre. Thus, in five 
years, from the most diminutive sort in the world, 
I have obtained a variety which, in time, bids fair 
to give as abundant a yield as my other corn. 
° Long Island, JoHn Brown, 2np. 
Lake Winnipisiogee. 

WE are gratified in stating that most of those who 
procured seed of the Brown corn from us for plant- 
ing last spring, are satisfied with the results of their 
experiments. Mr. John 8. Winthrop, however, of 
Oak Plantation, N. C., writes us as follows :—“ I 
find that the Brown corn does not answer at all 
here. It matures so early, that the kernel shrivels 
without filling out ; at least, that seems to be. the 
case with some which [ planted last spring.” 

By referring to a note on p. 83, of our sixth vo- 
lume, it will be seen that we expressed an opinion 
that this variety of corn is adapted to the climate of 
all the New England States, New York, New Jer- 
sey, a portion of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Llinois, Canada West, Iowa, Oregon, &c. As far 
as our knowledge extends, wherever this corn was 
properly cultivated in any of the above-named 
States, the results have been favorable. At p. 
244, of the volume as above, it is also remarked by 











Reviewer, in reference to this corn, that, “‘ The 
seed of Mr. Brown’s crop, which he grew at Lake 
Winnipisiogee, in New Hampshire, would prove 
worthless in Florida. And it would be equally 
idle for Mr. Brown to undertake to grow the 
Florida gourd-seéd variety”—an assertion perfectly 
correct, and proves the experience of our North 
Carolina friend to be true. 

In order to acclimatize Indian corn in a distant 
latitude from that in which it grew, its progress 
must be gradual and should occupy several years. 
For instance, if it were wished to cultivate the 
Brown corn in North Carolina, it should first be 
planted in New York or Connecticut, for two, three, 
or more years, without changing the seed ; then it 
should be cultivated in a similar manner, in Mary- 
Jand or Virginia, from the New York seed for twe 
or three years more; and finally, in North Caro- 
lina, where it would then succeed. If a similar 
course were pursued with the corn of Florida, in 
process of time, it could be made to ripen in Ca- 
nada. In either case, the character of the corn 
would change, and often new varieties would be 
the result. 

The Brown corn which was raised on the Hud- 
son last season, was planted about the middle of 
May ; ready for harvesting by the 15th of August ; 
attained only five sevenths of its ordinary height 
in New Hampshire; sent forth well filled ears at a 
foot and a half above the ground; and yielded, by 
estimation ninety one bushels of shelled corn to the 
acie ; which was at least one third more than the 
neighboring crops, soil and cultivation of each be- 
ing nearly thesame. The same kind of corn planted 
on the south end of Long Island, N. Y., the first 
week in June, fully ripened for harvesting the first 
week in September, and yielded by estimation, over 
sixty bushels per acre, being several bushels more 
than any other corn on similar soil, and equally 
well treated. , 

We have an abundance of seed on hand, that 
was grown in this vicinity, which we will sell at or- 
dinary rates; but it is doubtful, after the change it 
has undergone, whether it possess advantages over 
our common kinds.* Notwithstanding the high 
price we unavoidably have to pay for transporting 
the Brown corn from Lake Winnipisiogee, it is ob- 
vious, from numerous experiments, that it would be 
for the interest of many of our farmers to procure, 
their seed from thatsource. Security against frosts 
and a prospect of an increased yield, without addi- 
tional labor, or cost of manure, certainly are suffi- 
cient inducements for them to make the trial. We 
wish to be understood, hower, that we do not con- 
demn the seed grown in this vicinity ; but, on the 
contrary, would recommend it to be a 
planted, inorder to test its productiveness. r 
own choice would be to procure the corn from the 
fountain head. For particulars see advertisement. 





PRopuUCTIVENESS OF THE CaTAwBA GRAPE 
Vine.—The original vine of this say is said to 
have been procured from the banks of the Catawba 
River, and planted in the garden of the late Mr. 
Schell, of Clarksburg, in Maryland, and has been 
known to bear nearly eight bushels of grapes in a 
single year. 
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MODE OF IMPROVING SAND WASTES IN 
THE VICINITY OF THE SEA. 

During a residence of several months on that 
extensive and beautiful estate of the late Mr. 
Van Eys. Mayor of the city of Amster jam, situated 
between the city of Haarlem and the North Sea, I 
enjoyed a fine opportunity to observe the manner 
in which the farmers of Holland reclaim the Downs 
(Duines in Low Dutch), described by Proiessor 
Norton on p. 316, of your sixth volume. Intelli- 
gent and able landowners, in the vicinity of the 
Downs, mark off, say one, two, or more acres of 
these sand wastes, contiguous to their cultivated 
farms. These spots they closely plant, in parallel 
rows, with the down grass (Arundo arenaria), 
which casts a pretty deep root into the moist parts 
of these beds of sand. Afterwards they inclose 
them with a hedge of hawthorn, or a close bush 
fence, as an additional protection against the incur- 
sions or the winds. In a couple of years more, 
they sow them with buckwheat, or turnip seed, 
which, when sufficiently grown, is plowed under 
and sowed with winter rye. In the succeeding 
spring, this land is well manured, and planted with 
potatoes, which, although not abundant. are of 
that fine quality so justly ascribed to them by Pro- 
fessor Norton. After this, rye is again sowed. 
Thus hundreds of acres in this manner are re- 
claimed from useless wastes and rendered available 
for agricultural and other useful purposes. Some 
of these reclaimed lands, I have seen covered with 
thrifty plantations of oaks, which, by the intelli- 
gence and industry of man, have amply rewarded 
him for his labor. 

Mr. Van Eys, who was a truly practical as well 
as scientific agriculturist, was in the habit of add- 
ing, from year to year, lands taken from these 
Downs, to his cultivated fields, and rendering them 
equally productive. I have walked along fields of 
rye, at his place, which might have afforded me a 
convenient hiding place. The country seat of Mr. 
Van Eys was known by the name of ‘“ Boekenrode,” 
from the magnificent beech trees, which imparted 
great beauty to the place. 

Avcustus WACKERHAGEN. 

Clermont, N. Y., Jan.. 1848. 

—_————_ 
HYDRAULICS FOR FARMERS. 

Every farmer, especially in a northern climate, 
must be aware that the comfort of his stock through 
the inclemency of winter is essential to carrying 
them through that season in the most economical 
and of course the most profitable manner. To in- 
sure this degree of comfort, Sheds and stables in 
which they are protected from driving storms, high 
winds, and intense cold, are indispensably neces- 
sary ; for it is now a well established fact with our 
best stock growers, that the expense of such sheds 
and stables is fully liquidated by the saving of fod- 
der and increase of thrift in the animals in a very 
few years, probably before the buildings erected for 
their benefit need their first repairs. And there are 
other objects gained by the housing system for 
stock. ‘They are rendered more docile by the ope- 
ration. The cow or the ox that has been accus- 
tomed to be frequently or almost universally housed 
through the inclement season from the early days 
of “ calfhood,” will almost invariably possess ex- 





cellences which ate seldom found among animals 
doomed to roam at large and seek shelter where it 
may, and sometimes where it may not be found— 
behind buildings or fences, the disjointed sides of 
which make but miserable pretensions to the ob- 
jects to which the helpless and ill-fated animal 
appropriates them. 

There is another subject connected with the 
thrift of the farm yard which is no less important 
than nice warm stables and good comfortable sheds. 
That is water for stock of which they need a regu- 
lar supply, as they do of feed or protection. This 
fact is unquestionable, and therefore neels no com- 
ments, as every useful and observing farmer knows 
full well; yet how often it is the case that the poor 
animal is turned adrift to contend with piercing 
winds and almost impenetrable drifts of snow, while 
it plods its way to the well remembered spring, the 
pure, cool waters of which, so often allayed the fe- 
verish thirst of summer, to sip the healthful 
draught that winter’s wants require. What hook- 
ing-and pushing and crowding is often witnessed 
by the way, and when the already enraged group 
gather round and in angry dispute, contest ma 
others claim to the sparkling fountain ! and how 
they look, and how they feel when they return to 
the barn after such a pilgrimage, attended with such 
conflicts ! 

Many of our farmers, it is true, have seen the in- 
conveniences and unprofitableness of such a state 
of things, and have remedied them by introducing 
pure streams of water into their yards, so that the 
animal may go to the tub at any time, or at all times 
when liberated from the stable to take the libations 
that nature so promply demands. Those who have 
done so, have found economy in this, though in 
some instances, the first cost, from the distance of 
the spring, involved considerable expense, by the 
saving of their own time, the saving of the comfort 
and thrift of the animal, and the saving of manure, 
which, instead of being Jeft in a line from the barn 
to the spring and around the spring where it is not 
wanted, is now deposited in the yard, ready at the 
farmer's move to be taken to the spot where its 
value will be most advantageously realized. Hence 
it must be concluded that it is for the farmer’s in- 
terest to have a constant supply of pure water in or 
very near his farm yard, in order that his animals 
may drink singly, or together, when, and as often 
as they please. 

The frequency with wnich farm buildings are 
situated on elevations, however, seems in many in- 
stances to preclude the possibility of introducing 
water to them, from the springs, which are often 
all situated so far below, as to shut off the possi- 
bility of getting supplies from them by the usual 
method of an aqueduct. But another method to ac- 
complish this object has been found, and from its 
utility has been liberally adopted, and this with a 
success fully equal to the expectations of all who 
have adopted it. I[ refer to the introduction of Ben- 
son’s hydraulic ram, not that hydraulic rams are a 
new thing, for Montgolfier, a Frenchman, invented 
one long ago; but this of Benson’s, so simple in 
construction, so easily kept in repair, and so regu- 
lar in its operations, is to us northerners altogether 
new. The first of Benson’s I saw, was set up 
about two miles from my residence, as an experi- 
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ment, in September, 1846. The spring was from 
ten to twelve rods from the buildings, and down a 
bank, the descent of which was about forty feet. 
At the bottom of this bank the farm animals had 
been obliged to travel through storm, wind, snow, 
and mud, and over ice, for a full half century or 
more, and up this doleful way the water for the 
family use had been carried in buckets, by hand 
(who does not feel himself growing stooping, while 
he thinks of it), for the same long ‘period. The 
operation of the machine was so satisfactory that 
the farmer became the purchaser, and in the No- 
vember following, made it a fixture of his premises, 
and since that time, has had through its agency, an 
abundant supply of water for his stock in his yard, 
and for household purposes, at his door. In a re- 
cent conversation with him upon its utility, after a 
year’s trial, he expressed his full satisfaction in its 
operation and thought that no consideration would 
induce him to forego the convenience it affords. 
And thus we see, that a way is fully and com- 
pletely provided whereby those whose springs are 
situated lower than their buildings can have them 
brought within a convenient distance, or if they 
choose, carried into every stable, or every apart- 
ment of the dwelling, with as much facility as 
convenience requires, at but a little more expense 
in the outfit than water can be brought down hill in 
a common aqueduct, and with as great prospect of 
permanent success in the former as in the latter in- 
stance. _ W. Bacon. 
Richmond, Mass., Jan. 1848. 
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Tue county of Loudon is situated in nearly a 
north-westerly direction from Fairfax, and bounds 
it on the west—extending to Harper's Ferry on the 
north, with the Potomac on the east, and the Blue 
Ridge on the west, which separates it from Jeffer- 
son and Clarke counties. With rare exceptions, 
in Virginia, the subdivision of territory into town- 
ships is unknown. There are upwards of one 
hundred and fifty counties, many of them occupy- 
ing not more space than some of our larger towns. 
In each county one or two villages may be found 
- -seldom more—the residue constituting planta- 
tions and farms. Providence, or Fairfa court 
house, as it is indifferently termed, the county seat 
and only village of Fairfax county, consists of a 
straggling collection of buildings, mostly of wood, 
and several, even among the principal shops and 
stores, of logs—and rather resembles what you are 
accustomed to term crossroads, than the flourish- 
ing villages which dot the surface of the Empire 
State. The court house, clerk’s office, jail, one or 
two of the hotels, and a few of the dwellings of the 
more wealthy citizens, are of brick. 

Leesburg, the capital of Loudon, is quite a large 
town—neatly built—principally of wood and stone 
—with narrow and execrably paved streets—and a 

opulation of some two thousand. It has a very 
is academy, a bank, four or five good hotels, two 
printing establishments, fifteen or twenty stores, a 
court house and jail, clerk’s office, &c. The country 
around is exceedingly beautiful, and well cultivat- 
ed. On the principal thoroughfare, leading from 
Georgetown, through Fairfax to Leesburg and Win- 


at once transported into the midst of a rich, luxuri- 
ant, and highly cultivated region. The endléss 
succession of pines which presents itself in nearly 
every portion of Fairfax, here disappears; and in 
its place, pastures, meadows, and arable fields are 
agreeably and pleasantly diversified with noble and 
extensive forests of chestnut, oak, walnut, and 
cedar. The mountain scenery is very beautiful and 
frequently magnificent. Large herds of cattle are 
seen grazing on every hill—flocks of sheep are by 
no means unfrequent—with stock of every descrip- 
tion—while crops of corn ranging from one hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty bushels to the acre, and 
of wheat, from twenty to thirty, with other crops 
in proportion, are often realized. In short, this 
portion of Loudon is universally regarded as the 
garden of Virginia; and I cannot conceive of any 
more ample development of fertility and beauty 
combined, than is here presented. 

North and west of Leesburg, in every direction, 
may be found farms of from five hundred toa thou- 
sand acres, in the highest state of cultivation, with 
costly and magnificent buildings, grounds, parks, 
palings, &c., affording ample evidence of the 
wealth, no less than the intelligence and taste of 
their proprietors. These proprietors are, with rare 
exceptions, gentlemen of the old Virginia school— 
a school, I venture to say, unequalled in the wide 
world for the cultivation and development of all 
those qualities which adorn and beautify human 
life, and elevate and exalt modern civilization. Un- 
bounded hospitality—a hospitality which seems 
never to become burdensome either to its dispenser 
or its recipient—which, unlike much that often 
passes for this sterling quality elsewhere, leaves its 
subject perfectly free in all his motions, and at 
liberty to follow the bent of his own. inclinations, 
while it relieves the host from all that embarrass- 
ment and fatigue which an exclusive devotion to 
his guests and a perpetual attendance upon his foot- 
steps, necessarily involve. Genuine, old fashioned 
southern hospitality of this sort, constitutes a lead- 
ing and prominent characteristic of this delightful 
region. With this is combined, especially in the 
higher classes, an unaffected and pervading spirit of 
kindness, benevolence and urbanity—rendering a 
residence in their midst a constant source of plea- 
sure and satisfaction. [ am free to confess, that for 
the mere purposes of social enjoyment, including, 
of course, intellectual and moral companionship, 
and all those nameless charms and graces whic 
adorn and dignify an advanced civilization, Ishould 
be inclined greatly to prefer the south to the north 
—even those portions most refined and longest set- 
tled. The mildness and benignity of the climate— 
the fertility and variety of the soil—the usages and 
habits of the people derived with scarcely a percep- 
tible alteration from their ancestors of two centu- 
ries since—the leisure which their institutions af- 
ford for the cultivation of the highest faculties of 
the mind—and the opportunities they present for 
the constant exercise of all those qualities of the 
heart which constitute the noblest patrimony of our 
nature—all these causes combine to the develop- 
ment cf a state of society far in advance of that 
which is ordinarily found under other and less aus- 
picious circumstances. 





chester, after leaving the Fairfax boundary, you are 


After what I have said of the appearance and 
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fertility of the soil in this region, and the liberal} meddles not with anything valuable, but benefits 
rops annually harvested by its enterprising pro-|the farmer by feeding on insects and worms. He 
prietors, I need scarcely add that very great atten-| sits perfectly still within eight or ten inches of 


tion is paid to manures of every description. 


Lime ‘a flock of ants, and throws out his tongue like a 


is used in profuse abundance—from one hundred to flash of lightning, and takes in one certainly, at 
a hundred and fifty bushels per acre frequently ap-' each throw, without the least movement of his 
lie!, and everywhere, as Tam informe. with the: body. The toad is useful to the gardener and 


ion results. Ashes and plaster are regarded as’ farmer in feeding on insects. 


Let the farmer then 


next in importance ; and wherever charcoal can be | withdraw his wrath from these animals for imitat- 
procure at a reasonable rate, it is given to the soil | ing us when in want. 


sometimes as a top dressing, but more generally 
with the crop when put into the ground. The ut- 
most care is bestowed upon the farm yard manures 
—not a particie either liquid or solid being allowed 
to escape—and compost heaps very generally be- 
ing charged with the task of absorbing and retain- 
ing for future use, these indispensable elements of 
fertility. The extensive pastures which every- 
where prevail in this region, furnish the Washing- 
ton and Baltimore markets with the finest beeves ; 
and vast droves of cattle are constantly passing in 
that direction neatly every day in the year. 

In this county, as well as in Fairfax, the nor- 
thern immigration is in rapid progress; and some 
of the best farms have already been taken up by 
our enterprising Yankee farmers, at prices varying 
from $20 to $40 per acre. The land, as you will! 
easily infer from what has been said, is much more 
valuable than fhe exhausted soils of Fairfax; but 
then, on the other hand it is farther from market, 
and considerably more expensive. There isa very 
prosperous and interesting Quaker settlement some 
ien miles north of Leesburg, of which I shall speak 
in my next. A New-YorkeEr. 


———— 

PROTECTION OF CROWS, BLACKBIRDS, 

FOXES, TOADS, &c. 

Farmers are in the habit of complaining of the 
crows and blackbirds, for pulling up their corn. 
These birds prefer to seek their food in their usual 
haunts. When their food is not found there, they visit 
the cultivated fields of the farmer. Would it not 
be good policy for the farmer to scatter some corn 
in the field, and fulfil the injunction of “ feeding the 
hungry,” and thereby save the corn fields from in- 
jury ? Or would the crows call their fellows and 
invite too many to partake of the bounty, and when 
that was eaten, attack’the corn plants? So with 
the pigeons, when they find plenty of beech nuts, 
acorns, &c., of spontaneous production to satisfy 
their hunger, they stay at home, in the forests. It 
is only when famine at home compels them to roam 
for food, that they visit the cultivated country in 
search of it. Ihave known them to pull up the 
corn plants of whole fields, ten fold worse than the 
crows. 

Foxes and skunks, also, feed on mice, bugs, crick- 
ets, frogs, &c. But when they are pinched hard 
for food to feed their young, they are ravenous, and 
roam at night over great extent of country, enter 
the enclosures of the farmer, rob his henroost, take 
off his chickens, geese, ducks, young pigs, and 
anything to appease their hunger. It is not their 


choice to plunder the farmer, and do not, till 
their usual supply fails. 
so when famine deprived him of foo: ? 
“ necessity has no law” to restrain him. 

The innocent toad is not only harmless, as he 


Would not the farmer do 
He says, 





© . . ° ° e 7 
What a wise provision it is in nature, that rats 


!and mice are only about five to ten per cent. fe- 


males. We suffer much from them now. If these 

were of equal numbers of male and female, would 

they not consume the chief of the produce of the 

labor of man ¢ Davip TomMLINson. 
Schenectady, Oct. 1847. 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


I see by your last paper that you are expecting 
something from me on Herefords. Nothing can 
alter my opinion of that valuable breed, nor do I 
think they can be equalled for all purposes, by any 
other. The more I know of them, the more I am 
convinced of their superiority as milkers of the 
richest kind ; and I am positive that good handlers 
will invariably give rich milk. I never had a 
single Hereford that gave milk of an_ inferior 
quality, and I will leave it to those who have pur- 
chased from me, to say whether I ever sold a cow 
or heifer that would disprove this fact. The Short 
Horn men, the principal opposers of the Herefords, 
cannot do less than admit their superiority for the 
yoke and shambles. I shall soon be abie to test 
them fairly against some of the best common stock 
of the country, half bred Devons, and half bred 
Short Horns, and compare them with my esteemed 
neighbor, Mr. Lewis F. Allen’s best breed of Short 
Horns; and your readers all know that the bull 
Wellington, which he has been using the past two 
years was imported by that spirited breeder, Mr. 
Vail, of Troy, and is one of that fine handling, high 
bred stock, from Mr. Bates of Kirkleavington, Eng- 
land, whose produce will be a fair contest. He can 
show by ocular demonstration the proof of the 
Hereford, and I can that of the Short Horns. I 
must say he has some calves and yearlings that 
look like quality ; and such are the ones I wish to 
contend against. These results shall be accurately 
made known to you. 

If my health should hold good, my friends prove 
true, and my enemics treat me fairly, I will en- 
deavor in a few years to show by practical know- 
ledge, the various crosses from the different breeds 
of cows in this country, and a Hereford bull. Such 
experiments will enable me to prove the good that 
can be devised by judicious breeding. 

There are but few who know the value of a full 
blood sire, and I do firmly contend that no other 
should ever be used, whatever may be the favorite 
breed resorted to. And J think a breeder of tho- 
rough bred sires of more importance to the public, 
than individuals are willing to admit; but he must 
not be a “fireside breeder,” but one that can be 
—— depended upon; such a one as would 
never let a mongrel cross leave his premises, and 
if his pure bloods did not prove all that he repre- 
sented, they should be exchanged and made good 
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at his expense. Such a breeder would never save 
a mongrel male; and he would be safe in: his re- 
commendations, knowing the proof of the animal in 
which he placed his dependence ; nor would he be 
deceived in the produce of such a sire, probably, 
nineteen times out of twenty, when the animals 
bred from were good and unalloyed. 1 would not 
scruple in sending a bull calf to any upright, honest 
man without prejudice,. and warrant him a good 
stock getter, even if his appearance was not in his 
favor. I should know positively from whence he 
sprang, and should feel perfectly convinced that the 
result would be satisfactory. 

A breeder of good and pure bred sires, has a great 
deal to contend against. His judgment must never 
waver, every point of an animal must be strictly 
observed, and carefully put into practice ; then he is 
nearly certain of producing a goodone. I consider 
the handling point one of the most important, for a 
good handler is not only a good feeder; gets ripe 
more quickly with less consumption of food, but is 
a rich miiker; and a sire bred from a cow possess- 
ing these two important points, is of very great 
consequence. He produces quality, if he does not 
quantity, which is in reality true value. I would 
much rather have a milking herd of the former than 
the latter ; an average of sixteen quarts per day is 
as much as any reasonable man ought to expect, 
and there are not four herds in ten which will come 
up to that through the summer. 

When a breeder has paid every attention to these 
matters and has succeeded in getting as near per- 
fection as his ability will admit, it is not appreciated 
by the people of this republic. If he asks a hun- 
dred dollars for a calf (and I would not sell one for 
less), he is laughed at, or is considered exorbitant 
in his charge. No man can sell a calf of the de- 
scription I speak lower ; nor does a farmer deserve 
to own such an animal who has not sufficient spirit 
to pay those who have taken the greatest pains, and 
studied with considered care the ways and means 
of producing him. How many there are who like 
to look at superior animals ; but how few who will 
aid to alvance their improvement. The men of 
bank stock, railroad stock, and every other kind of 
stock but the right stock, and who quarrel with 
their butchers for sending the tough beef they tug 
at and chew, and have plenty of money at command, 
stili hold back their funds from improving the very 
stock they feel upon. There are many who own 
thousands of acres of land, who have never spent a 
do!lar towar!s the improvement of the mongrel 
stock, growing upon it. And there are those who 
have but litt!e. and who have toiled hard with that 
little for the benefit of mankind, and have met with 
ridicule and abuse to add to their loss, trouble, and 
expense. But when you take into consideration 
the numerous animals of different breeds that have 
been imported into this country from England, and 
witness the inferiority of them generally, you can- 
not blame the'rlack of confidence. Ifa tenth part 
oi the stock brought here had been prohibited from 
lan ling, an! that money had been laid out in the 
best of each kind, then the public would not have 
been hunbuzgcd, which they certainly have been 
ant to a very great extent. They have paid enor- 
mous prices for very spurious animals, large coarse 
worthiess bruies, that have injured the common stock 


of the country, rather than improved it; and it 
will take a long time to conquer the illiberal feel- 
ing that exists against imported stock. 

f you wish me to write you some short articles 
on the Herefords, I will endeavor to do so, and for 
the next number, I will commence on calves and 
their treatment while young. [Please todo so.—Ep.] 

All the Herefords that are not giving milk, are 
living on marsh hay, not a bit of anything else 
have they had before them this winter. I never 
saw them looking better, and I am perfectly con- 
vinced that a Hereford beast will live and do well 
on coarser food than any other kind of animal; 
and those who try them will find it so; they are 
not choice eaters. You: are-aware what kind of 
marsh hay it is, as you know the premises equally 
well as myself. Ihave four bull calves for sale 
that will be wintered on: marsh hay for breakfast, 
a two bushel basket of cut Timothy hay, with 
about two quarts of shipstuff mixed with it for din- 
ner, and one and a half for supper, and I think they 
will come out in the spring fit for business; al- 
though not very high in condition, they will be as 
good as I would wish them. Wwm. H. SorHam. 

Black Rock, Evie Co. N. Y., Dec. 21, 1847. 


With respect to wintering an animal on marsh 
hay, we can tell a story which is rather before that 
of our correspondent. When we occupied the 
same premises that Mr. Sotham: now does, amon 
other animals on the farm,. was a cnepeanald 
Durham bull. We had a stack of marsh hay 
standing outside of the barn, one of the coldest and 
bleakest spots we know upon the Niagara River. 
At that time, 1836, it was generally chafged as a 
fault of the Durham breed of cattle; that they were 
not so hardy as the natives. We determined to try 
an experiment on this bull,.for the purpose of as- 
certaining so far as he was concerned, whether 
there was any truth in this oft repeated assertion of 
the enemies of this breed. We —- took 
him up from pasture late-in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1836, and turned him out to this stack. The 
bull was not inside of a barn or shed, to our know- 
ledge, all winter. His only sheiter was the lee- 
side of the stack, and his only food, its harsh, coarse 
hay, and the orts he got out of a dung heap, daily 
accumulating from the horse stable. Not a particle 
of cut hay, or roots, or bran, had he in addition. He 
came out in the spring in good condition, which 
was, we will venture to say, more than would have 
been the case with most of the bulls of any other 
breed. The following winter he was treated pre- 
cisely in the same way, and came out looking 
equally well—really, in fine condition. 

To prove the working qualites of Durhams, so 
far as we then could, the following winter °38 and 
*39, we put this bull at work, lumbering, alongside of 
a large, powerful eight year-old stag. The stag 
girted six inches more than the bull, and was pro- 
portionably heavier. re worked in common 
with twelve other yoke of the most powerful cattle 
we could purchase in Erie county. The timber 
these cattle drew out, was large, heavy white oak 
logs, from 20 to 65 feet long, probably averaging 
full forty feet in length, and two and a half feet in 
diameter. Some were four feet in diameter at the 





butt end. All who have any experience in lum- 
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HOW TO CHECK THE BLEEDING OF AN ARTERY.—=-CLEARING OF WOODLANDS, ETC. 








bering know, that such work is exceedingly hard 
on cattle, and none but the best can stand it for any 
length of time. Some of these oxen girted seven 
feet round the heart, and yet not one of them was 
a match for the buil at a dead pull; and in his step, 
he was among the quickest. Indeed, so well 
pleased were the teamsters -with his performance, 
that it was quite an affair of rivalry to get him in 
their team. For his different feats they elected him 
to various gradations of military office, starting 
with the title of Corporal. If we recollect right, be- 
fore being mustered out of service, he had attained as 
high a rank as Colonel ; and had not an early thaw 
unexpectedly come on and carried off the snow, 
thus putting an end to lumbering for that year, he 
would unquestionably have won the puissant title 
of Major General! 

The truth is, good working cattle, good beef, 
good milkers, or the reverse of all these, may be 
chosen from Durham cattle, according as one wishes 
to breed. Fora combination of all these qualities, 
and especially as beeves and milkers, we do not 
think those Durhams, which are properly, bred, can 
be excelled. But all this in favor of Durhams does 
not militate against the Herefords; they are a noble 
race, and worthy of all commendation. From the 
firstof Mr. Sotham’s importation, we have been 
among their earliest and strongest advocates ; and 
we will say, frankly, that they undoubtedly, gene- 
rally excel the Durhams in the yoke, though at the 
same time, we must add, that we have seen half to 
seven eighths bred Durhams in this state, Connecti- 
cut, and Massachusetts, which could not be beaten 
in the yoke, neither at the shambles nor at the pail. 

Wetrust that Mr. Sotham will centinue hisarticles. 
He is not only a good breeder, but a first rate prac- 
tical farmer ; and these are the kind of men whom 
we wish could be induced to write more frequently 
for agricultural journals. The hard-fisted yeo- 
manry would have less to say then,than they now 


do about book farming. 


How to Cueck THE BLEEDING oF AN AR- 
TERY.—The French surgeons, Amussat, Velpeau, 
and Thierry, have proved that bleeding from an 
artery may be more effectually checked by tearing 
or twisting the wounded parts than by a simple 
ligature. For, when a ligature is applied to an 
artery, it is only the surface of its coats that come 
in contact, while, if it be torn or twisted, the mi- 
nute globules or cells adhere together in a variety 
of different ways, in a similar manner as the fresh- 
cut edges of India rubber, or the raw particles of 
newly-broken dough. Furthermore, it is well 
known that if the internal coats of an artery be not 
closely pressed by the ligature put round it, adhesion 
will scarcely take place—an observation which 
closely coincides with the statement above. 





Lozsters.—Lobsters that are rather large and 
heavy are considered the best. When fresh they 


have a lively color and pleasant smell. When 
boiled, the tail will be stiff, and pull up with a 
spring, if fresh. The cock lobster is preferred, 
though smaller than the hen, and may be known 
by the narrow back part of his tail, and the two 
uppermost fins within it being stiffand hard. Those 
of the hen are broader and more soft. 


CLEARING OF WOODLANDS. 


TueERE are few evils more to be lamented than 
the wanton destruction of young growing wood. 
Notwithstanding the consumption of timber and 
fuel is so great in almost a, settled part of 
our vast territory, and the demand promises before 
many years to exceed the supply, it is painful to 
behold the useless and reckless warfare which is so 
frequently waged against our forests. ‘ France,” 
observed an eminent statesman, “ will decline, as 
many flourishing countries have, if she does not 
follow the example of Cyrus, who planted forests 
in Asia Minor. It is only the abundance of forests 
and water, that enables China to support her 300,- 
000,000 of people ; because, in that empire, there 
are planted more trees than destroyed. Spain, so 
highly cultivated, and so densely populated, in the 
time of the Romans, the Moors, and even Charles 
V., owes her desolate aspect at present, to this 
waste of wood.” The same is the case with seve- 
ral parts of Asia, as well as of South America, Mexico, 
and California, and the same will inevitably be the 
result in this country, unless efficient and frugal 
means are speedily adopted to prevent its waste. 

With many of our farmers, it is customary to 
pursue a very injudicious course in regard to their 
woodlands, selecting the older and larger trees, 
or those which are decayed or dead, with the view 
of leaving the younger or more vigorous ones to 
grow. By this method it is next to an impossibility 
to fell large trees, without serious injury to the 
smaller ones, which must inevitably be more or less 
mutilated or crushed to the ground. Hence, if the 
growth be thick, numerous openings will be made, 
and roads, or pathways, must be cleared, in order 
to haul out the wood after it is cut. 

In France, the most economical plan of manag- 
ing woodlands, is, to cut clean and smooth as you go. 
The clearing thus made, if intended for future 
growth, is not burnt over as with us, but is imme- 
diately enclosed and carefully protected from the 
depredations of cattle, sheep, &c., allowing the 
young sprouts, which start with vigor, to pursue 
their growth unmolested, until they are beyond the 
reach of harm. In felling a tree, the closer it is cut 
to the ground, the more will be gained in wood, and 
often it will well pay the farmer to grub it up by 
the roots ; for, the nearer the ground, the larger and 
stronger the trunk, and even the roots of some 
kinds of trees are highly valued for numerous pur- 
poses in construction, as well as in the arts. 

— 


Steep For Inpian Corn.—Take 1 Ib. of salt- 
petre (nitrate of potash), and dissolve in 6 quarts 
of water; or 2 lbs. of copperas (sulphate of iron), 
may be dissolved in 5 or 6 quarts of water. Let 

our seed corn soak in the mixture from 24 to 36 
ours before planting, and it will not only be less 
liable to the attacks of birds and worms, but the 
young plants will take an earlier start and be more 
vigorous in their growth. 
—»————_ — 

A Propvuctive AppLe Trer.—lIt is stated that 
an apple tree in Duxbury, Massachusetts, has 
yielded one hundred and twenty one bushels of fruit 
in a single season, a quantity sufficient to make fif- 





teen barrels of cider. 
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LONG ISLAND PEACHES. 


Ir has long been the opinion of many, that the 
soil and atmosphere of Long Island, from its proxi- 
mity to the ocean, are unfavorable to the success- 
ful cultivation of several of our garden fruits, par- 
ticularly that of the peach. But when it is con- 
sidered that the little peninsula of Delaware, which 
is but a trifle larger than Long Island, produces the 
peach in the greatest abundance and in the highest 
state of perfection, all arguments like the preceding 
will appear fallacious. Moreover, we have an in- 
stance before us, where the cultivation of the peach 
on Long Island, has been crowned with the most 
complete success. 

On the 1st of October last, we visited the peach 
orchards of Mr. John I. Stoothoff, situated on the 
Rockaway road, directly at the head of Jamaica 
Bay, six miles from the Atlantic, and two miles 
south of the village of Jamaica, where they receive 
the uninterrupted effects of salt air and ocean 
winds. These orchards are two in number, one 
containing originally 2,509 trees, five years planted, 
and the other 1,050 trees, four years from the bud. 
The soil, in which they are planted, consists of a 
very fine, light sandy loam, poorer than the lands 
at Flatbush, and similar in character to those of 
Islip, and several points farther east. The trees 
were generally planted from 18 to 20 feet apart, 
and, with the exception of a portion of those of the 
larger orchard, all appeared exceedingly vigorous, 
although they had somewhat suffered from mutila- 
tion in gathering the fruit. Mr. Stoothoff was 
about completing his harvest, having been engaged 
in sen:ling his fruit to the New York markets, since 
the 12th of August, between which time and the 
3rd of October, he sold 2,637 baskets, bringing in the 
aggregate, $2,600.18. The trees from which the 
fruit had not been plucked, at the time of our visit, 
were actually bending4o the ground with excessive 
weight, and finer looking peaches we never saw. 
The varieties principally cultivated, were the red 
rareripe, early and late malacotones, lemon clings, 
and Morris whites. 

At the time of planting the trees, Mr. Stoothoff 
cuts off the tap root, if there be any, in order that 
the other roots may take a horizontal direction near 
the surface of the ground, and receive the full bene- 
fit of the manure and the vivifying influences of 
rains an dews. The first year after he plants his 
trees, he cuts off the trunks or stems from two and 
a half to three feet above the ground, in order to 
allow the future branches to start low and form a 
bushy heal. In winter, he prunes his trees by cut- 
ting away all dead wood, and in summer he thins 
out the superfluous branches, in order to admit the 
sun and air. In the month of June, and again in 
September, the earth is drawn from each tree, the 
roots carefully scraped, all borers cut out with a 
knife, and the earth properly put back in its place. 

Mr. Stoothcff, for two or three years past, has 
been in the practice of planting asparagus and peas 
in his orcharis, manuring them with wood ashes 
and stable or barn yard dung. The cultivation of 
garden vegetable among fruit trees, however, 
he does not fully approve. He thinks it prefer- 
able to keep his orchards clear of weeds by fre- 
quently scratching over the surface with a cultiva- 
tor, and manuring each tree, within a foot or two 





of the trunk, with six te ten fish (moss bunkers), 
covering them over with three or four inches of 
earth. To the last named circumstances and the 
great care observed in removing the tap root and 
extracting the borer, it is probable the success of 
his peach culture mainly depends. 

Mr. Stoothoff has kept an exact account of the 
products of his two orchards the season past, from 
which we copy the following, including the amount 
of sales :— 


2,780 bunches of asparagus, .... $418.10 
431 bushels of early peas, .... 425.50 
261 “ late “ seco 185.75 

4] ” Sickel“ .... 17.25 

2,637 baskets of peaches, .....- 2,600.18 


$3,646.78 


These orchards contain about 28 acres, and con- 
stitute a part of the farm recently owned by James 
Campbell, Esq., late Surrogate of the city of New 
York. 


PROPER REPOSE FOR CONSERVATORY OR 
WINDOW PLANTS. 

Puants under artificiai treatment, it is well 
known, cannot long exist in good health, without 
a period of repose. Consequently, various direc- 
tions have been given respecting their management 
as regards the ae state in which they should 
exist previous to their resting season, and how that 
rest should be produced. 

One person recommends withholding moisture , 
another advises as much exposure as possible to 
solar influence; a third, close confinement and 
high temperature ; a fourth, full exposure to the 
open air, with all its vicissitudes ; a fifth says, cur- 
iail the roots and retard over luxuriance; a sixth, 
annually divests the plant of a portion of its roots ; 
a seventh tells you to prolong the growing season 
by encouraging ge grow and finally, an 
eighth recommends freely thinning out the top. 
Now, all of these rules may be very proper when 
judiciously applied ; but what is the inexperienced 
beginner todo, with such conflicting directions be- 
fore him, any one of which, if carried to excess, it 
is well known would prove injurious to the plant * 

The question then arises, how is a proper state 
of repose to be attained. Heat, cold, moisture, 
drought, light, shade, and air, are necessary agents, 
so far as climate and atmosphere are concerned, 
for promoting health and vigor, and are all requi- 
site in various proportions, according to the nature 
of the plant, and under some circumstances for ad- 
justing its habit. For instance, if the plant be of a 
stove or hot-house kind, which came from a tropi- 
cal climate, where the rainy season occurs when 
the sun is nearest and spring and summer are com- 
bined in one; while, on the other hand, the dry 
season answers the same end as a low temperature 
does in colder climates, by withholding moisture, 
and consequently suspending vegetation, moisture 
should gradually be withheld from it, both from the 
soil and atmosphere for a short time, and plenty of 
solar light and heat admitted in its stead. Again, 
natives of a milder climate, such as may be strictly 
termed green-house plants, which would perish 
from a much less drought, should be placed in a 
cooler situation, in order to slightly suspend the 
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supply of moisture at their roots. To effect this 
object, in autumn or winter, they may be allowed 
to remain out of doors as yong as there is no dan- 
ger of their being injured by frost. 

It may be laid down, as a general rule, that, the 
plant, which is between the extremes of leanness 
and obesity, as we may say, is in the most proper 
state for resting ; for the least tendency to the one 
state or the other must be at the future expense of 
growth, bloom, or fruitfulness. All plants should 
be encouraged to make fresh growth directly after 
they have done flowering ; and, whensuch are ma- 
tured, they should be subjected to a period of rest ; 
otherwise, the blooming season will become dis- 
turbed, which is indeed apparent by some of the 
shoots producing blossoms long before the general 
time of flowering has arrived, destroying, of course, 
the beauty of the plant. 
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Burr Stone Miuts (fig. 13), are adapted for 
grinding all kinds of grain. 
16 inch stones grind 24 bushels per hour. 

&% 3 ‘i 6c 

(t4 3 3 
6c 5 +4 

These mills are ready framed and rigged to attach 
the power, and are more particularly designed for 
plantations at the south. When we speak of their 
ee can it is to be required that they should 

e driven at a proper speed and with sufficient 

power. 
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ConsumpTion oF Woop IN THE UNITED SravEs. 
—According tothe careful calculation of a skilful en- 
gineer, the present demand for wood, as fuel, in 


SEASON FOR CUTTING TIMBER. 


THERE are few subjects connected with rural 
economy, about which more has been written and 
with more opposite opinions, than the proper sea- 
son for felling timber. 

One class pertinaciously contend, that timber in- 
tended for building houses and ships, or for making 
farming tools, machines, &c., should be cut near 
the end of the third quarter, or beginning of the 
fourth quarter of the moon, in February, at which 
period, they say, there is the least sap in the trees, 
and when, if cut, their timber is less liable to pow- 
der post, or rot. Another class maintain, that it 
should be felled between the time of putting forth 
of the leaves and the period of suspension of the 
ascent of the sap (from May into August, in the 
middle and northern states), which is then thin and 
easy of evaporation, while the pores of the wood 
are most open, and devoid of fermentable matter, or 
starch; for, after August, it is asserted that, decid- 
uous leaves form no more wood—all of the car- 
bonic acid, which the trees then absorb, being em- 
ployed for the production of nutritive matter for the 
succeeding years. Instead of woody fibre, it is 
found, that starch is formed and diffused through- 
out every part of the sap wood by means of the 
descent of the autumnal sap. Hence, they say, at 
mid-summer, the trees afford no nourishment to 
worms, which are the origin of powder post, nor to 
parasitical fungi, the immediate or approximate 
cause of dry rol. 

A third class advocate the operation of fellin 
to be performed in Autumn, after having taken of 
the bark of the trunks of the trees early in the 
spring, and suffering the new foliage to put forth 
and die. By this process, it is said, that, in conse- 





‘| quence of the germination of new buds, the starch, 


or saccharine matter in the tree is expended, and 
that the sap wood then becomes nearly as hard and 
durable as the heart wood, being stronger and less 
liable to decay, or to be penetrated by insects, or 
worms. 

If all of the above methods have in truth the 
good effects thus attributed to them, the dispute in 
relation to the season of the year proper for felling 
timber is needless ; but as most of the experiments 
heretofore tried, were made upon hickories and 
oaks, there is no certainty that these practices may 
be extended to various other trees. A majority of 
instances, both in Europe and this country, is in 
favor of winter felling ; although there are nume- 
rous well authenticated cases where timber has 
proved equally durable, that has been cut in June 
or July. After all, much may depend upon the 
soils, aspects, latitudes, and slematns, in which 
the trees may grow; and more, perhaps, in the 
manner of seasoning and preserving the timber after 
it is felled, the tt ee of which, will form the 
subject of an article in our next number. 

cee ene 

To Promote THE VEGETATION oF OLp SeEDs.— 
A small portion of superphosphate of lime mixed 
with seeds, when sown, in sufficient quantity to 
give them the appearance of being limed over, will 
cause them to germinate quicker and stronger, 
more especially in the case of old seeds; and it is 
also found that the plants are less liable to be in- 





this country, is equal to 10,220,000 cords per an- | 
num. 


jured by insects. 
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SWINE.—No. 2. 
Berore we proceed to give an account of the dif- 


tail long and bushy, with.a white tuft at the end. 
They had a slight general resemblance to the 


ferent breeds of swine (other than the Chinese), | Siamese. 


that have been imported into the United States from 
time to time, and which have proved of the greatest 
benefit to our country, it may be ‘proper to describe 


We are of opinion that Youatt’s description of 


the wild boar was written after an inspection of the 
hunting scenes, which adorn the picture galleries of 


the originals, which were probably used in Europe| English noblemen. In these he is represented asa 


in crossing with the Chinese, to 
produce those breeds. These 
were undoubtedly the wild hog, 
fig. 14, and the old English hog, 
fg. 15, and other cognate breeds. 
All these crosses, properly speak- 
ing, the breeding of which we 
have had an opportunity of 
watching attentively, will occa- 
sionally cast a pig showing more 
or less traits of the wild hog, 
or the old English, or some allied 
breed, which is a_ sufficient 
proof, to our mind, that they 
were made in the way of which 
we speak. 

When we were in England, 
we saw several specimens of the 
wild hog, at the magnificent Zoo- 
logical Gardens in Regent’s 
Park, and other places, and took 
notes of their characteristics. The 
Asiatic specimens were about 30 
inches high at the shoulder; the ~- 
head and snout thin, straight, 
and rather long, than: otherwise, 
the jaws armed with long, 
formidable tusks ; eyes large, 
fine, and expressive of mil - 
ness, owing doubtless to their 
kind treatment in confine- 
ment; ears short and erect ; 
neck thick, muscular, and of 
medium length; chest thin, 
though of good depth ; shoul- 
ders full, with a half shield of 
thick folding skin over them; 
barrel of medium length, 
breadth, and depth; rump 
steep; hams well turned in to- 
wards the body ; thin behind 
and not very well let down in 
the twist ; legs and feet fine and 
of moderate length ; tail short ; 
hair thin, short, stiff, and 
coarse, with thick, long strong 
bristles; color of the snout, 
ears, around the eyes, the tail 
and legs, dark brown; color 
of the hair grey, something 
like that of the American 
wolf, though darker, with the 
ends of the bristles slightly 
tawny. The boar in fair 
store condition, we judged would then weigh 
300 Ibs. alive. The female closely resembled the 
— though smaller, finer, and with fewer bris- 
tles. 

The African wild hogs were much like the Asiatic, 
with the exception of some white under the throat 
and belly. The legs and snout were shorter, the 
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savage monster, chased and attacked by packs of 
large, fierce hounds, and huntsmen well armed 
on horseback. He says “the wild boar is gene- 
rally of adark brown or iron grey color, inclining 
to black, and diversified with tack spots or streaks. 
The body is covered with coarse hairs, intermixed 
with a downy wool ; these hairs become bristles as 
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they approach the neck and shoulders, and are here 
so long as to form a species of mane, which the 
animal erects when irritated. The head is short, 
the forehead broad and flat, the ears short, rounded 
at the tips and inclined towards the neck; the jaws 
are armed with sharp crooked tusks, which curve 
slightly upwards, an: are capable of inflicting fear- 
ful wounds; the eve full: neck thick and muscu- 
lar: the shoulders high; the loins bread ; the tail | 
stiff, and finished off with a tuft of bristles at the 
tip; the haunch well turned, and the legs strong.” 


| quality are made by adding, as a preservin 





The wild boar is a very active and powerful ani- 
mal, and becomes fiereer as he grows older. Some) 
travellers assert that he lives to be 30 years old, | 
and not unfrequently attains the height of forty: 
inches at the shoulder. 

The old English hog Youatt describes “as long 
in limb, narrow in the back, which is somewhat 
curved, low in the shoulders, and large in bone ; in 
a word, uniting all those characteristics which are 
now deemed most objectionable, and totally devoid 
of any approach to symmetry. The form is un- 
couth, and the face long and almost hidden by the 
pendulous ears. They nevertheless have their good 
qualities, although aptitude to fatten does not rank 
among the number, for they consume a proportion- 
ately much larger quantity of food than they repay ; 
but the females produce large litters, and are far 
better nurses than those of the smaller breeds. 
They are, however, now nearly extinct, disappear- 
ing before the present rage for diminishing the size 
of the hogand rendering his flesh more delicate : 
points which, however desirable to a certain extent, 
may easily be carried too far. Low judiciously ob- 
serves: ‘While we should zmprove the larger | 
breeds that are left us, by every means in our power, 
we ought to take care that we do not sacrifice them 
altogether. We should remember that an ample 
. supply of pork is of immense importance to the 
support of the inhabitants of this country. Eng- 
land may one day have cause to regret that this 
over-refinement has been practised, and future im- 
* provers vainly exert themselves to recover those 
fine old races which the present breeders seem aim- 
ing to efface.’” 

From a mixture of these materials, namely, the 
fine compact, round Chinese, with the strong rug- 
ged, wild boar, and the great, coarse, long, deep, 
flat-sided old English hog, it will be seen at a glance 
how numerous the breeds could soon be made ; and 
when we take into consideration the modifications 
which arise from the different treatment of swine 
throughout Asia, Europe, and America, and the dif- 
ference in climate, we shall cease to wonder at the 
innumerable varieties which now pervade the world. 
No animal can be more rapidly changed in its gene- 
ral characteristics than the hog; and nothing im- 
proves faster with care and good keep, or more 
quickly degenerates from neglect and poor feed. If 
wild hogs are wanted, they can soon be obtained by 
letting them run unattended a few years in the 
woos; but if a choice domestic breed is sought 
after, it can only be had by judicious crosses, 
goo feed, and keeping them in pens, or within the 
bounds of moderate sized ficl1s. 
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Frost Bites should be rubbed with cold flannel 


GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE MAKING IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

In a late number of De Bow’s Commercial Re- 
view, there is a long paper on grape culture and 
wine making in the south, by Dr. Sidney Weller, 
of Brinkleyville, Haliiax County, N.C. It appears 
from his statement, that, during his last vintage, he 
made 40 barrels of wine, which readily commands 
from $1 to $4 per gallon. His wines of inferior 
ingTe- 
dient, one fourth part, by measure, of good brandy ; 
and these of the finest flavor receive three pounds 
of best double-refined sugar per gallon. “ Spirits,” 
he says, “ add their own bulk to the volume of the 
liquor ; sugar adds very little to the volume ; hence, 
mainly, the difference in price.” 

The variety of grape, which Dr. Weller consid- 
ers best adapted for the south, is the White 
Skuppernong, said to have been first found on 
Skuppernong Island, in the river Roanoke. When 
properly managed, it does well everywhere south 
of latitude 37° north, and the grapes attain 
a very large size. “I have frequently measured 
selected ones,” observes Dr. Weller, “and found 
them to be three and a half inches in circumference ; 
two [ have found four inches round. They are 
ripening here about two months: and that period 
ensures successive gatherings ; and the most delicious 
of grape fruit.” The kinds next in esteem to the 
Skuppernong, are Weller’s Halifax Seedling, Nor- 
ton’s Virginia Seedling, Le Noir, North Carolina 
(Bland’s Virginia?), Hunterville, Franklin, and 
some other varieties, which are not inclined to rot. 

Dr. Weller thinks it decidedly best for the 
American vine grower to start his vineyard with 
well-rooted vines, reared in a nursery or elsewhere 
from cuttings or layers. ‘Even in grafting,” he 
says, “it is better to begin in the nursery and 
transfer into the vineyard after a year’s growth.” 
This is a common method with him, although a 
considerable portion of his vineyards has been ob- 
tained by searching the woods late in the spring, 
when the vine is in leaf, and getting stocks and 
roots of the fox grape, or other wild varieties in . 
the vicinity, an inch or more in diameter, grafting 
them with scions kept back from sprouting in a 
cool place, of Weller’s Halifax and Norton's Vir- 
ginia seedling, and then planting them in his vine- 
yard 10 feet apart each way. He says it is the 
uniform result of long experience, that, if grafting 
be effected on stocks thus procured or dug up from 
the woods, with due pains taken, success will 
surely follow, if done at any time from the complete 
fall of the leaves in autumn until late in spring, or 
even in summer, when the scion can be kept back 
from sprouting. Butifthegraft be ona stock, not dug 
up, nor stand where it is to remain, the grafting 
must be.performed in carly winter or in the fall. 

In grafting the vines, all that is to be done, is, to 
saw off the stock within a few inches of the ground, 
and insert a scion, containing two or three buds, 
wedge-fashion, or otherwise, as in grafting fruit 
trees; and then, without any clay or grafting wax, 
to draw earth around the stock, a few inches high, 
leaving one or two buds exposed to the sun. But 
to avoid disappointment, the vine dresser should be 
aware that more trouble and attention is required in 





or fine snow, avoiding the fire, or even a hot room. 


pulling off sprouts from the old stock, as they spring 
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forth to rob the scion, than in the first process of graft- 
ing itself; and this is more frequently the case in 
grafting on stocks, standing in their original sites, 
than in those procured from the woods. To com- 
pensate for this, however, the growth from the for- 
mer is much greater than from the latter, being, in 
the first instance, not uncommonly 30 feet in asea- 
son, and in the other only 8 or 10 feet. Grafts often 
bear fine clusters of grapes the first season of 
growth, and pretty considerably the second. A few 
years since, Dr. Weller says that he had the curi- 
osity to measure the second season’s product of a 
Halifax vine, which he had grafted on-a tolerably 
large stock. It was half a bushel of fine grapes— 
equivalent to a gallon and a half of wine, if made 
with sugar, as the keeping ingredient, or two gal- 
lons if made with spirits. 

Another reason, assigned by Dr. Weller, why it 
is preferable that an American vineyard should be 
started at once with rooted vines, is the greater dis- 
tance they may stand apart. ‘“ The very luxuriant, 
far-extended growth of grape vines in our forests 
and hedge rows,” says he, “is the true model of 
nature, pointing out the wnerring plan for an Ameri- 
can vine grower to pursue. So long as | disre- 

arded that model, [ found the vineyard an uphill 
usiness. But the wished for success followed, 
after giving ample room, on every side for the vines 
to expand themselves—first unchecked in length 
upwards, and then sideways, on trellises and scaf- 
folding, so that, at length, underneath the canopies, 
nothing is to be seen from 6 to 8 feet from the 
round, but main vine stems and — _ 
he common distance apart, I have planted Skup- 
pernong vines, is 20 feet, and other kinds 10; but 
I now consider 20 feet too near for the Skupper- 
nong, 30 or 40 feet being better, unless it is calcu- 
lated to remove every other one before they become 
too large. A Skuppernong fourteen years old, from 
planting, I measured to-day, and it covers an area 
whose diameter is 50 feet. Another, now in view 
from my office, runs 30 feet on scaffolding, and then 
- ascends an aspen tree, spreading over its branches 
-to the height of 40 feet; the aspen tree full of 
grapes, so to speak. About ten years since, I 
planted two vines of this kind in the garden of 
a_neighbor—trained from the garden on some oak 
trees, ina grove. A barrel of wine was made from 
it, last vintage, besides an abundance of fruit for 
family use; and I was assured, that, if all the 
rapes had been saved, another barrel would have 
een the result. A vine in the lower part of this 
state, near Skuppernong Island, in the Roanoke, 
produces its annual yield of five barrels of wine, I 
am most credibly informed. With myseif, and 
others in this region of country, Skuppernong vines 
have produced at rates of 2,000 gallons per acre.” 

Another of nature’s models, Dr. Weller says, 
gave him a hint to let his vines have the same 
advantages, as to roots, as those of the trees of 
the woods, or old piny fields; that is, to secure 
the falling leaves, in autumn, from blowing 
away, by scarifying the ground about the roots, in 
order annually to increase the fertility of the soil, 
instead of direct manuring. 

In reference to the preservative ingredient neces- 
sary for keeping good wine, Dr. Weller contends, 
that there is an error in the practiceof American wine 





making, founded on the false idea that the juiee of our 
grapes is as strong as it is in fereign countries ; and, 
consequently, needs no other requirement in safely 
keeping our wines. All good authorities on the 
subject, he asserts, concur in the idea, that, while 
American vineyards far exceed European in yield, 
they fall far short in the strength of the juice ; and, 
therefore, corresponding keeping ingredients must 
be used, or no adequate success can be expected. 
He says that he, as others, has made wine with- 
out such ingredients, when the grapes were quite 
ripe, and shrivelled ; but this will not do as a busi- 
ness, since the quantity of juice is small, and the 
fruit may drop or spoil, by being left too long on 
the vine, which show that the plan is unprofitable 
even if it were practicable, without some preserva- 
tive ingredient as sugar, spirits, or both. He fur- 
ther states, that, some years sin¢e, he experimented 
in that way to the loss of half of his vintage. ‘ But 
with a steady eye,” he adds, ‘‘to the physical fact 
of the comparative weakness of the American grape 
juice, and adding a plenty of sugar or brandy, or 
both, I have lost no wine for several years; and 
from reliable sources, I learn that most European 
wines, for safe keeping, have spirits added to them, 
more or less, as the Port wine, ere it crosses the 
ocean, one third; and I venture the suggestion, 
that, if more of the spirits made in this country, 
were added to the grape juice, or used as in wine 
making in foreign countries, instead of being drunk 
in its crude state, it would be much better for the 
temperance cause. * * * * * One thing is 
certain—all wine, properly so called, has alcoholic 
power therein, generated by fermentation, if not 
otherwise acquired. Scripture wine was clearly 
alcoholic, from the fact of itsexcess producing in- 
toxication, and the Bible warns against drunkenness 
by its intemperate use.” :; 

In speaking of his own experience in wine mak- 
ing, Dr. Weller states, that, in September, 1846, he 
made 33 gallons from five bushels of white Skup- 
pernong eaee half green ones, two bushels of 
purple Skuppernong (Bland’s Virginia grape *), 
and two and a half bushels of common bunch 
grapes of the woods, with the addition of 20 Ibs. of 
Muscovado sugar and 8 gallons of good apple 
brandy. The grapes were mashed between two 
wooden rollers, the juice of which was allowed’ to 
ferment two hours. It was next strained through 
the folds of a woollen blanket, as it run from the 
press, and then put up in a new cask, fumigated 
with a sulphur match, where it was allowed to 
stand, undisturbed, in a wine cellar, until the time 
it was racked off. This wine sold readily under the 
name of “ Weller’s Skuppernong Champagne,” at 
$2 per gallon. 

In another instance, seven and a half bushels of 
white Skuppernong and three and a half bushels of 
colored Skuppernong + were mashed at night, 
pressed and strained off, the next morning, which 
yielded 314 gallons of juice. The liquor was then 
put up into two separate casks, one containing 20 
gallons of juice, to which were added 50 lbs. of 
common brown sugar, increasing the volume of the 
liquid to 23 gallons; and the other containing 114 

lons of juice, with the addition of 344 lbs. of 
ouble-refined crushed sugar, which increased the 
liquor to 13 gallons. The former was sold under 
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the name of “ White Skuppernong Hock,” at $2 
per gallon: and the latter, at $4 per gallon, under 
the name of “ Red Skuppernong Hock,” and was 
pronounced by good judges, as superior to foreign 
wine. 


Ee ; 
EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 


Ir is a matter of profound astonishment to all 
who have ever seriously thought on the subject, 
that in the liberal provision made for the study of 
the different branches in our schools and colleges, 
agriculture has been so entirely neglected. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been paid the professors of 
theology, law. medicine, astronomy, mathematics, 
languages, history, natural philosophy, zoology, 
botany, geology, mineralogy, chemistry, and the 
destroyers of lifeand property, and scarcely anything 
yet for agriculture! One would suppose among a 
people, the great majority of whom are dependant 
upon the occupation of this art for their exist- 
ence, that the study of an improved culture of 
the earth would be paramount among them. Not 
so, however, in this country; that is left to take 
care of itself, and come by intuition or not at all. 
With all their ample school funds, paying incomes 
of several millions of dollars annually, the older 
states do but little for agriculture; and the new 
ones, though even more liberally endowed, follow 
in their footsteps. 

It was with some surprise that we saw stated in 
the Journal of Commerce, of this city, not long since, 
that the general government had given. to Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, and Missouri, 
three hundred thousand acres of land for colleges 
_ and academies. and five millions, five hundred and 
fifty thousand acres for common schools, besides 

aying three per cent. of all proceeds uf public 
ae over to these and other states in which they 
lie. 

What magnificent grants! And pray what is 
done with all this land and money? Most of it 
we will believe is faithfully expended in teaching 
the children of these states the essential branches 
of education, such as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; while we know a gool deal of it goes to 
make theologians, doctors, and lawyers. All these 
are necessary in their way, especially the former; 
and no one would be more liberal in the education 
of what is technically termed, par excellence pro- 
fessional inen than ourselves ; but if the choice lay 
between an elevated education of a professor of ag- 
riculture, rather than that of law, we should deosls 
at once, if any must suffer, it should be the latter, 
and not the former. But there is no need of this 
suffering ; yet there is very great need that professor- 
ships of agriculture should be endowed and more 
honorably thought of throughout the country. For 
many years past, European governments have been 
quite alive to the importance of agricultural schools, 
and every little while we find in our foreign journals, 
notices of new ones springing into existence like 
the following :— 

A writer on the subject of the low state of agri- 
culture in the county of Cornwall, says, “ but it is 
to be hoped that this will soon- be improved. Hith- 
erto, there has been no institution where the sons 
of farmers couid be properly educated. A new ag- 
ricultural school is about to be erected ; to it will 





be attached a model farm. The pupils will receive 
a good ractical education, to which will be added 
a knowledge of the natural and other sciences so 
requisite to agriculture. The terms, I believe will 
be fixed at such a price as to be within the reach of 
all. It will then rest entirely with the parents 
whether they wish their sons, destined to cultivate 
the soil, to become acquainted with the science of 
agriculture based on true principles, or to plod on 
the old jog-trot way, remaining in total ignorance of 
those principles of which [am sorry to say many 
of the farmers of Cornwall are.” 

Now let us hope also in this matter, and not only 
hope but act ; then shall the profession and practice 
of agriculture take that high stand among us, which 
the immortal Washington gave to it when on earth 
—exalting it above and before all others 


HOW TO MAKE FRUIT TREES “BEAR. 


Tue Southern Cultivator, it seems, has taken ex- 
ceptions to our reply to J. S. Peacocke’s inquiry, 
in our November (1847) number, in relation to the 
non-productiveness of a pear tree, which blooms 
well and puts forth leaves in profusion, but in a 
short time the blossoms all fall off. According to 
the theory of the editor of that paper, the failure in 
fruiting ‘arises from too great Juxuriance—the or- 
ganization of too much wood, which robs the fruit 
germs of their share of nutriment.” ‘“ The remedy,” 
he says, “is to prune both the roots and the 
branches of the tree. Prune its roots and you will 
see that the petals will hold on for a due season, 
and fruit come to maturity.” 

What is here recommended may prove true at the 
north, and perhaps it may also apply to the south. 
We cherefore would not discourage its adoption, 
but should hope that the theory might be tested 
along side of our own. 


ON REARING CALVES. 


Tue business of raising calves, some persons 
treat, as of no great importance, sometimes feeding 
them twice a day on milk, another day so much, 
and a third day, with a quart or two less, just as it 
may happen. But this irregularity is a great mis- 
take, as young calves need constant care, as well 
as chickens, pigs, &c. Many people take more 
pains in feeding their dogs and cats than they do 
with their cattle and hogs, all of which, I admit, 
should be well fed to be useful and tothrive. For, 
in order to have fat pork, you must feed your hog, 
or pig well; or to have a large fat cow, you must 
take good care of her when a calf. This I con- 
sider the best and the only way to have good cows. 

Last year, I raised a calf, hich I bought when 
only two days old, and took it immediately away 
from the cow. I first began to feed it on milk and 
English hay tea. As soon as my stock of hay was 

one, I commenced making tea from salt meadow 
ay, which I soon found answered very well; for 
it learned the calf to eat salt hay from the stack, 
oo it seemed almost to prefer to good English 
ay. 

fnsitoee way to raise calves, is by hand. If 
taken from the cow immediately after birth, there 
will be no difficulty in learning them to eat, first 
giving them, three times a day, “loblolly,” made 
of half a pint of corn meal and a pint of new milk. 
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A calf may readily be taught to suck its food, 
simply by pressing its head into a pan, or pail of 
loblolly, with one hand, and inserting the fore fin- 
ger of the other into its mouth. By this means, it 
will instinctively suck up its beverage. When 
calves are about six weeks old, you may turn them 
out into a field of grass ; and if you wish to force 
their growth, continue to give them loblolly twice a 
day. By so doing, you may increase their size 
fully one third. In summer, about mowing time, 
it is well to give them some cut grass. In winter, 
the best thing to feed them on is pumpkins, tur- 
nips, and potatoes, cut into fine pieces, with small 
‘“‘nubbins” of Indian corn, and a little salt or fresh 
hay. 

Some persons, in summer, turn their calves into 
the road to pasture, while others drive them to the 
mountains, and back again in the fall. In w'nter, 
they feed them on salt hay ; but I do not like the 
plan of letting them run at large. It stunts their 
growth, and makes them poor and lean. If you 
want a good fat calf, you must constantly keep him 
under your care and feed him well, which you will 
find far preferable to any other way. W. G. B. 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 20th, 1847. 


oe 
PRESERVING EGGs AND FRUITS—EGG 
NOG, &c. 

IncLosEp I send $2 for three years” subscription 
of the Agriculturist, which I regard as one of the 
best papers in the United States. Although I am 
a manufacturer, [ cannot’ do without it. My wife 
says it is worth $20 to her for culinary matters. 
Last May, I put up, according to the directions in 
your published receipt, a large jar of eggs, at four 
cents per dozen ; and this morning, [ took them out 
to make egg nog for the ladies (Lord bless them ; 
for they must all have egg nog on Christmas, in 
Kentucky), when I found them as fresh as the day 
when they were put up. My currants, gooseber- 
ries, and cherries, also preserved after your receipts, 
are all as fresh as a new-blown rose. 

My neighbors wish to know where I get eggs at 
four cents per dozen, while they are paying this 
morning forty cents a dozen—or no egg nog. | 
tell them they do not subseribe for the Agricultur- 
ist, a great paper published in New York, which if 
any man dare not take, he is certainly blind to his 
own interest. c. 1. 

Louisville, Ky., Dec. 25th, 1847. 


ee 
OLD PEAR TREES IN BOSTON. 


From the authority of the late Samuel G. Per- 
kins, in the Horticulturist, we make the fol- 
lowing extract, which shows the fallacy of the 
popular notion that fruits “run out,” in conse- 
quence of the death of the parent tree :— 

The French Huguenots, who settled in and about 
Boston, in the early part of the last century, were 
many of them men of wealth, for that period, and 
they purchased house lots of considerable extent in 
the town of Boston, and in the towns in its neigh- 
borhood, which they stocked with the best fruits of 
their native land. This fact is not only a matter of 
history, but within my day; for I can look back 
and recollect distinctly the many gardens that were 
furnished with the largest trees of the finest fruits, 
that were common throughout the town even as late 


as the year 1810, or even 1815, after which the in- 
creased population covered the gardens, and most of 
the trees, with their luxuriant fruits, soon disap- 


ruits, of a hundred years standing and more, left in 

yards, which continue to produce the finest St. 
Michaels, Saint Germains, Brown Beurrés, Ver- 
gouleuse, Winter Colmars, Winter Good Christians, 
Easter Bergamots, Mesire Jeans, etc., as fine as they 
did fifty or sixty years ago; but of those, only one 
old fruit garden is left, that I recellect, and that is 
the one belonging to the late S. P. Gardner, Esq., 
in Summer street. Here these fine fruits are all 
raised in perfection, on trees probably move than a 
century, old, under their proper and appropriate 
names. 


ee 
MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES—No. 16. 


Reason and Instinct of Bees.—Perhaps there is 
no insect that manifests so great a degree of know- 
ledge and art in its domestic economy, as the honey 
bee. The beautiful architecture displayed in their 
never-varied hexagonal cells, their perseverance 
and industry in laying up stores for winter use, the 
astonishing expedients made use of in repairing ac- 
cidental damages to their internal household ar- 
Tangements, together with the perfect harmony 
exhibited in their civil relations, put to shame the 
vaunted science of man, and his boasted ability for 
self government. Many acts of the honey bee seem 
to be an inherent know!edge, while others appear to 
be the promptings of acquired reason, and it is a 
}question whether every act is not the effect of in- 
stinctive knowledge, implanted from birth. It must 
suffice my present object, to give a few instances of 
reason and judgment, manifested by bees, under m 
own notice, and to make a few remarks upon their 
general habits and customs. 

When the young brood is fully matured, or a 
sufficient tt thereof, to form a swarm of say, 
ten thousand bees, a queen is ready to sally forth 
with them. Instinct has taught them to provide a 
sovereign, and teaches them that they must 
depart. In this departure, they manifest a know- 
ledge equal to that of human beings. They never 
venture out when there are the least symptoms of 
unfair weather. High winds also prevent their 
egress ; but when — is propitious, me 
rush to the outlets, on a signal being given, headed, 
or followed by their queen. Now mark the slow 
and beautiful girations of the dark mass as they 
hover gently around the hive, to give all that is ne- 
cessary a chance to join the emigrant family. But 
why alight on yonder slender bough? It is to 
be assured of the presence and safety of their 
queen. Now they are fully clustered, let us ap- 
proach the pendulous mass. Hark! Do you hear 
the buzz. that resounds among them—do you see 
how the masses move in eager and disturbed com- 
motion? Their queen is left behind, or has been 
unable to gain the cluster—now they leave by hun- 
dreds, ai return to the hive! On the morrow 
they will again come forth, and after clustering and 
being assured of the presence of the queen, unless 
a hive is tendered them, they will e a sudden 
and rapid flight to the forest. It is seldom that the 
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ship in a storm, without a pilot—without a helm, 
and being suddenly supplied with both, would not 
sooner dispel the fears of the affrighted mariners, 
than would the appearance of the lost queen tran- 
quilize the commotions of the agitated swarm. 
Without a queen their ruin is certain, but instinct 
teaches them never to leave without her. 

This is but one instance in a thousand of the 
manifestation of reason in their acts. The know- 
ledge displayed by them, when attacked by the 
moth is remarkable. On the first lodgment of this 
pest, they use propolis to cement them in, and 
when the worms show themselves, they are dragged 
down, and ejected from the hives. I once saw 
several bees at work upon a very large moth worm, 
and on examination, I found they had disjointed 
every leg, and then they left it. It remained alive 
twenty-four hours without the least power of loco- 
motion. When, by accident, a leaf of comb be- 
comes detached, no human knowledge could devise 
better means of remedy. Pillars are constructed to 
support the detached parts, till they can be firmly 
fastened, when they remove them. On placing a 
piece of comb filled with honey upon the floor of 
the chamber of one of my hives, for the purpose of 
feeding, in the month of May, I found on the 
second day, that the bees had by some means raised 
this piece of comb about half an inch, and had con- 
structed several pillars to support it. The reason 
of their raising it, was because it covered some of 
the centre holes that communicated with the cham- 
ber of the hive. 

A rather singular circumstance occurred this last 
summer, with one of my stocks of bees, showing a 
judgment and reason, worthy of particular notice. 
One of my stocks that had lost its queen during the 
early part of the season, while there were no larve 
in the hive from which a new one could be formed, 
was suffered to remove in consequence of my ab- 
sence, in its position, till it had become entirely de- 
populated. On returning, I found the moths had 
taken possession, and the bees of the adjoining hive 
being aware of this, commenced building a wall of 
propolis along the entire entrance next adjoining 
this infected hive, to prevent any incursions of the 
enemy on that side. The bottom boards were 
hung about the same level, and only a few inches 
apart. This wall was not fully finished, but it 
shows a reason and knowledge of adapting means 
to ends far beyond the ordinary.tribes of insects. 

But a very remarkable instance of sagacity oc- 
curred a few years ago, under-my owneye. I had 
a few hives made, originally, with holes of ingress 
and egress, about two inches from the bottom 
board, say half an inch wide, and three inches long. 
When I commenced suspending the bottoms, I shut 
up the aforesaid hole, to one of my hives by a ae 
of shingle, with a nail driven through one end, 
so as to admit of being raised up, and shut down, 
like the operation of a wooden button; with this 
difference, the shutter turned on a pivot at the end, 
while a button turns on the centre. With an 


opening around the entire bottom of the hive, I 
supposed this upper entrance would not benefit the 
bees ; “yet at times, I raised the shutter till it got 
80 loose that it would fall of its own gravity. In 
this way, it was up one day, and down the next, 
for some weeks, till one morning I beheld about a 





hundred bees at work upon it while up, and the hole 
open, and during the day, they glued it to the hive 
with propolis, so as to require a considerable effort 
to remove it! Being satisfied that the bees wished 
to have it remain in that position, I did not disturb 
it thereafter. 

Various other acts showing that bees possess the 
faculty of reason, in an eminent degree, have come 
under my observation, but the above are all that my 
limits will permit of being narrated. 


T. B. Miner. 
Ravenswood, L. I,, Feb. 1848. 


Revivted Teall 
ON THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE 
PEACH TREE. 

Tue peach tree, as a standard, in this country, 
appears to be short lived and irregular in bearing. 
The cause of this, I attribute to the want of training, 
thinning the fruit, and pruning the more fibrous roots. 

] would recommend the planting, by all means, of 
maiden plants, worked on plum stocks, which are 
much hardier, and have a greater tendency to luxu- 
riance. The holes should be dug out from four to 
six feet square, with a substratum of lime rubbish, 
firmly beaten down, and covered with a prepared 
soil not deeper than one foot. The ground about 
the tree should not be cropped, but should be cov- 
ered with rotten dung, and decayed leaves, during 
winter, which should be carefully forked in early 
the following spring, and hoed and kept clear from 
weeds during summer. 

Planting eee trees in a kitchen garden, is a bad 
practice, although generally prevalent. The vege- 
tables so grown, seldom attain a proper size and 
flavor, without injuring the fruit above them. 

I would also recommend training the trees to a 
hoop placed inside, and the shoots made to repre- 
sent an inverted umbrella. The general pruning to 
be done after the buds break, and then with the 
thumb, displace all superfluous shoots, leaving only 
those wanted for bearing the next season. The fruits 
also should be thinned, which makes them larger, 
earlier, and finer flavored. Wm. WHEDDEN. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Dec. 14th, 1847. 


HAULING FUEL. 

Tue advantages of using dry wood for fuel, in- 
stead of green, must be obvious to every observing 
mind. Green wood, cut in winter, in lengths of four 
feet, and split fine enough for convenient handling, 
may be drawn together and piled up, near the site 
where it grows, so as to be well exposed to the sun 
and air, with the tops of the piles secured against 
storms, by a covering of boards, where, in a few 
months, it will become sufficiently dry for use. 

In treating wood in this manner, there is fre- 
quently a gain in hauling of 20 to 25 per cent. by 
reason of the loss of weight in drying, as well as 
its improved condition for the fire. It was estimat- 
ed by Count Rumford, that an average cord of green 
wood contains more than two hogsheads of water ; 
and the waste of heat in evaporating this quantity 
of water, would raise thirteen and a half hegs- 
heads of water to a boiling point. The buye- of 
wood may learn from these facts the advantages of 
dry wood over green, as an article of fuel ; ano the 
seller, who has the wood to draw, may learn how 
to economize labor, by drying his wood. and thus 
disposing of one fourth of its weight. 
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Gond people ail of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long.—Goldsmith, 


The Want of a Poultry House —It was a cold, 
frosty night, with a deep snow lying on the ground, 
in the latter part of the month of February, that 
having nothing particular on hand to attend to at 
home, I thought I would go down and pass the 
evening with Mr. Doolittle. I — at the door, 
when at the usual ‘‘come in” of his deep, hoarse, 
voice, resounding through the hall of the old house, 
I ushered myself into the kitchen without further 
ceremony, knowing full well that there [ should 
find the family ; for, being so near a neighbor, it 
would have been considered over precise in me to 
have sought them anywhere else. 

Uncle Sim’s family consists of his wife, a tall, 
lean woman with sharp features, familiarly known 
over the neighborhood as‘ Aunt Nabby,’’—-arougish, 
hazle-eyed, rosy-cheeked, buxom daughter of four- 
teen, happily, unlike either parent; a tall, gawky 
son of seventeen, in features closely resembling the 
mother ; and a stout, ruddy lad, some five years 
younger, a picture of the father. As to the char- 
acter of these personages, [ shall let that develop 
itself, as I proceed in my sketches. 

The kitcnen is such as is common in old-fash- 
ioned country houses. It is a long, low room, with 
large, dark brown-colored beams and joists over 
head, and plank wainscoting, and partitions of the 
same color all round. <A huge fire place, at least 
eight feet in length, made of heavy granite blocks, 
faces one side of the room, a buttery is partitioned 
off at one end, and the sleeping chamber of the mas- 
ter and mistress at the other. Aunt Nabby was 
sitting bolt upright before the fire, in a straight- 
backed, old-fashioned rocker, with arms attached 
to it, knitting her husband a pair of blue yarn stock- 
ings. Mary, the daughter, or “ little Molly,” as we 
generally call her, graced a strong, old oaken stool 
ather mother’s feet, and was engaged in hemming 
herself a petticoat. Uncle Sim, in his shirt sleeves, 
the perspiration rolling freely down his burning fore- 
head, and with a huge, iron-rimmed pair of spec- 
tacles mounted on his blunt nose, was astride a 
wooden shaving horse, with drawing knife in hand, 
finishing off a hickory axe helve. The oldest 
son sat at a table by the side of a dim tallow candle, 
doing sums on the slate, in decimal fractions, from 
Daboll’s Arithmetic ; while the youngest, at the fur- 
ther end of the fire place, perched on the blue dye 
tub, was alternately studying a lesson in Webster's 
Spelling Book, by the light of the fire, and gazing 
up the base chimney at the bright stars sparkling in 
the clear wintery sky. In Aunt Nabby’s lap 
lay a sleek tabby cat, purring harmoniously to the 
bubbling of a pot, in which was stewing dried 

umpkin for sauce; while on the opposite side of 

er and Molly, lay couched fast asleep, a middle- 
sized, brindle-colored, bob-tailed dog, now almost 
blind, and completely superannuated by farm ser- 
vice, woodchuck killing, and coon hunting. A 
rural group, indeed, but such as it always gives 
me pleasure to see; for they are good people in 
the main, and useful to themselves and others. 

‘‘ Take a cheer,” said Uncle Sim, as the tall lad 
dropped his slate and pencil and handed out a seat 





for me before the fire; “ and Molly, go draw a mug 
o’ cider, that’s a nice gal, now. Pretty cold out, 
ain’t it, Sargeant? [ hear the nails snappin’ by the 
frost outside the house every now and then, as Joud 
as the firin’ in your company on trainin’ day.” 

ye had he finished these observations, when 
the sprightly Molly appeared before her father, 
holding out a Jarge, bright, pewter mug, brim full of 
sparkling cider, which she ae just drawn from a 
barrel in the cellar. Uncle Sim wiped the perspi- 
ration from his brow with the shirt sleeve of his 
right arm, next his mouth with the back of his 
hand, took a good swig, and then handed the mug 
to me, but declining the proferreé beverage, he 
replied, “Oh, I forgot—joined the temperance and 
won’t drink nothin’ but water. Wal, ‘every one to 
his notion, as the old woman said when she kissed 
her cow.’ But what's the use o’ apples growin’ if 
a body can’t make ’em into cider? What's the use 
o’ cider if ye can’t drink it? Aye, and“what’s the 
use o’ anything if it cau’t be used ? I'd like to know, 
now, Sargeant?’ With this argument, Uncle Sim 
put the mug again to his mouth, cocked his eye up 
to the ceiling, and draining,it to the last drop, 
slapped it down on the old oaken table, bottom side 
up, with a “wal” and aloud smack of his lips, 
‘‘T didn’t think I was so thirsty, raely ; ’tis mazin? 
dry work makin’ axe helves o’ nights. 

‘Do tell, Sargeant, now,” interrupted the impa- 
tient Mrs. Doolittle, “have you hearn anything 
about that ’ere patent hen’s neest, way down to In- 
ventionville, that keeps the hens layin’ all the 
time? We haven’t ha a egg all winter, and I am 
dreadful fearful we shan’t get one for settin’ in the 
spring. Mr. Doolittle says he don’t believe a word 
on ’t; but I do, every bit; for I see it in the alma- 
nac; and the way was, as soon as the hen laid the 
egg, it rolled down through a little trap door into 
a basket, when the hen looking under her, could'nt 
find nothin’ there, so concludin’ she’d made a 
mistake and hadn’t laid, she begun agin, and 
so kept on layin’ as many as three or four a day, 
sometimes. He only asks five dollars for his pa- 
tent; and sartin true, if I had one now, I could sell 
eggs enough before settin’ time, to buy Molly a 
bran new silk frock, though she hardly desarves 
one; for she took it into her head last year—’cause 
she read it in somebody’s book, or farmin’ paper— 
I wish the feller half choked with a rotten egg who 
wrote it—that all the round eggs hatched pullets, 
and all the long ones roosters; so she sot nothin’ 
but round ones, thinkin’ she’d raise plenty o’ pul- 
lets to winter over this year; but we never had so 
many rooster chickens afore in all my born days. 
[ told Molly, says I, Molly, I don’t believe nothin’ 
about the pullet and rooster eggs ; for I know’d well 
enough some hens laid all round eggs, and some 
all long ones; some laid ’em white, some brown, 
and some kinter speckled; for I’ve watched ’em 
many and many a time, when I was a little gal, 
and could ollous tell every hen’s egg on my father’s 
farm. Yes, I remember well, old speckle laid brown 
eggs, the black hen had ’em as white as cha!k, and 
young blue, massy on me! her eggs was as long 
as my middle finger. Nobody never thought then 
that shape made he’s or she’s ; it was one o’ them 
blunderbuss book farmers that diskivered that. 
Wal, as I was a sayin’, we had most all rooster 
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chickens last year, and so we had few pullets to 
winter over ; and then comes that pesky owl—Bill !” 
she exclaimed, turning to her oldest son, “if you 
had a shot him instead o’ them ’ere good for nothin’ 
chipmucks, you’d a done some good—and carries 
off half on ’em o’ready, and two o’ the best o’ our 
nay hen turkies I ever seed in all my mortal born 
ays. I sot everything by ’em,” said she, wiping 
a tear from her eye, with a corner of her clean 
checked apron. “If this is to be our luck, Molly, 
I may jest as well quit raisin’ chickens first as 
last, and go to hatchin’ ducks. Oh, Sargeant! I 


heerd Miss Goodell, I mean the Majors wife, tell 


the most oncommon story ye could ever think on. 
All on us was up there quiltin’ last week, when 
she told us, saysshe, they had a hen that hatched out 
ducks eggs one year, and when she went down to 
the water with ’em, she was so frightened when 
they swim’d in, about their drownin’, that she waded 
arter °em, which Miss Goodell seein’, to prevent the 
hen drowin’ in arnest, cotched her out, and sowed 
a piece o’ hog’s bladder to each foot, makin’ it kind 
o’ web fashion ; when in she goes and swims about 
as well as any duck o’ the best on ’em. But the 
strangest thing o’ all was, when she had hatched 
out ducks two years runnin’ they sot heron her own 
eggs agin, and, as soon as they come out, she led 
down the chickens to the water, and ’cause they 
wouldn’t go in like ducks, she takes ’em up one by 
one in her bill, and throws ’em in ; and when she 
seed ‘em all drown, one arter another, in she goes 
and would a drownded herself for sorrow, hadn’t they 
run and got her out and shut her up till she forgot 
it and went to layin’ agin.” 

How long Aunt Nabby would have rattled on at 
this rate, I am sure I cannot tell; for as Uncle Sim 
was in the habit of quaintly remarking “ when she 
got a talkin’ in arnest, her tongue was like a log 
rollin’ down hill, there was no stop, till it got to 
the bottom.” But fortanately, the water by this 
time had pretty much all boifed away in the pot 
containing the cooking pumpkin sauce, and it be- 
gan to smell as if it were burning, when Mrs. Doo- 
little jumped up to fill it from the tea kettle boiling 
by the side for this purpose. So I took the oppor- 
tunity, as a sailor would say, of putting in my oar, 
with a talk to the eldest son, and reading the family a 
lesson on the careless manner in which they kept 
their poultry. 

“* Now William,” said I, at the same time pat- 
ting the bright-eyed’ Molly gently on her rosy 
cheek, “if you had listened to your pretty sister 
here last fall, and built her a poultry house, instead 
of going out squirrel shooting so often, and not 
killing enough to pay for powder and shot, to say 
nothing of the loss of your time ; you would have 
saved all the hens that have been lost this winter ; 
besides they would have kept so warm and fat, that 
they would have been laying more or less these 
two months past, and you might now have had a 
great number of eggs which would have a 
three times the price in market that they will a 
month hence. You have not only Jost in the poul- 


try carried off by the owls and in not getting the 
eggs they would have laid, but also in the injury 
which they do to the roof of the barn and shed, 
and to the young fruit trees where they roost, as 
well as in their manure, which you know, I sup- 





pose, is highly valuable. If it were all saved and 
mixed up with ten times its quantity of muck from 
the swamp, and thus applied to your onion beds, 
you would get one hundred bushels where you 
now rajse twenty. Thus you see there would be a 
gain all round, to say nothing of the barns and 
sheds looking so much neater than they now do; 
and enough would have been made from a poultry 
house, which need cost you only a few days’ work 
and a little refuse timber, not only to purchase your 
sister a new silk dress as your mother and, I dare 
say, she herself desires, but some booksalso, and a 
summer’s schooling at the village academy ; an ad- 
vantage she often sighs for, do you not “ my dear,” 
said I, turning round and pressing her hand gently 
in mine. “Qh, yes, said she, Mr. Teltrue, indeed 
I should ;” for owing to her own refined natural taste 
and the advantages of associating with some young 
ladies of superior education in the village, at Sab- 
bath school, her language was free from the dia- 
lect of her parents; “and then if I should ever 
come to want, I could myself earn a genteel living 
by teaching, which I am sure would please me 
much better than going to work ina factory, or 
round the neighborhood sewing, although many 
nice girls do so, and deserve credit for it, too, I 
know; but Iam sure I should like books better, it 
seems so superior to be taught, and then teach 
again. When a little girl I tried to teach pussy her 
letters, I wanted so much to hear her read.” 

‘All right, Molly,” said Uncle Sim, who I ex- 
pected would join his son against me, as was gene- 
rally the case when I proposed any reforms, espe- 
pecially where books were concerned, “ and you 
shall go to the academy next summer, if you will, 
my darlin’ ; and I'll take Bill’s gun away ioe him, 
but you shall have a hen house next fall.” 

‘¢ Massy on me !” shrieked Aunt Nabby, and ran 
up to the side of her husband, and clasped his arm 
with the utmost trepidation. ‘Why, what’s the 
matter now, mammy ?” said Uncle Sim, with ap- 
parent concern, lifting up his spectacles, and throw- 
ing down his nearly finished axe helve. ‘ The 
owl! The owl agin!” Here we all jumped up and 
turned our faces to the kitchen windows, when out 
broke a long hoot, of “« Whoo, whoo, hoo-o-0-0-0” 
of the great horned owl, which I will defy the 
stoutest heart to hear break suddenly upon it on a 
cold winter’s night, without quaking, especially if 
the dolorous bird happens to be answered, as was 
the case this time, with the shrill wail of the 
screech owl. An Indian’s war whoop is scarcely 
more appalling. 

‘Where’s the gun, Bill? Get the gun, quick, 
and put in adouble charge o’ powder, and nine 
buck shot, mind,” said Uncle Sim, shaking his 
arms and hopping about on both feet, something like 
an old cock with his head just cut off. 

‘‘Tt's already loaded, father,” replied the young- 
ster, who had that moment taken it down from the 
hooks, where it hung at one end of the kitchen, and 
was pecking the flint. ‘“‘ Hand her here, then,” said 
Uncle Sim. “ Better let me shoot, father,” respond- 
ed the lad, “as I guess I’m the best marksmun and 
most used to it.” But no persuasion would answer 
with Uncle Sim—“ his dander was up,” as he termed 
it—‘‘ he warn’t a goin’ to be hooted at and bullied 
by an owl, not he, and have all his chickens carried 
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off in this ’ere way; he’d fire the gun to tarnal 
splits first.” So it was settled that Aunt Nabby, 
Molly, and the younger boy, should each hold upa 
lighted candle in both hands at the kitchen win- 
dows, for the purpose of dazzling the eyes of the 
owl; that Bill and myself should sally out with a 
horn lanthorn towards the opposite side of the 
barn, where the owl appeared,. to attract his at- 
tention still more ; while Uncle Sim was to creep 
softly along the garden. wall that led to the barn 
ard, arriving at which place, he would be point 
lank distance from the gable end of the barn where 
he thought the object of his ‘wrath had alighted. 


In a few minutes this was all accomplished, and we 


were gradually nearing the barn, at the opposite 
end to Uncle Sim, bearing the lanthorn high in the 
air, when bang went the gun with a thundering re- 
port. Instantly dousing the light,.I thought I saw 
something flit towards the woods near by, and at 
nearly the same time, I heard a dull rebound on the 
snow. This was followed by Uncle Sim running 
towards the house, triumphantly swinging round 
his head a large bird, and crying out at the top of 
hss voice, “I’ve got the tarnel critter! I’ve got 
him! [ll show him what eatin’ chickens is! I 
guess he found cold lead warn’t quite so comfort- 
able in his stomach as seft eggs! Til teach him to 
hoot quiet folks at night agin !” 

By this time we had all reached the kitchen door, 
when Uncle Sim burst in with the impatient air of a 
conqueror just returned from battle, and the stamp 
of an old war horse—but Oh, “ murder !’—what 
was his chagrin, and Aunt Nabby’s, and ours, 
when upon bringing the light to bear upon his 

rize, it was not the big horned owl—he, as I 
eared, had escaped in that flitting flight-—and, instead, 
Uncle Sim had shot the last of his great yellow 
tom turkies !—a bird which he and Aunt Nabby 
prized next to their children! So much for want 
of a poultry house. SERGEANT TELTRUE. 


PROSPECTIVE PREMIUMS. 

.Tue following premiums have been offered by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for ob- 
jects which shall have been originated subsequent 
to the year 1846, and after five years’ trial shall 
have been deemed equal or superior to any varie- 
ties of the kind extant at the date the offer was 
made :— 





Value. 
For the best Seedling Pear, the Society’s Gold Medal,.....-.$60 
- Apple, do do soceces 60 
“ Hardy Grape, do do: eooe -@ 
= Hardy Roee, do do coceee o CO 
- Caniellia, do do cesaecien Cll 
* Potato, Seeuies 60 


do do ° 
bea Strawberry, the Lyman Plate, ...0+0 esceee oe0e $50 
sid aspberry, do ccccceccccccceccs 40 
” Plum, the Appleton Gold Medal,....+eseeeee 


eee 40 
vg Tree Pxonia do Ssuveceecccecee 40 
Cherry, the Lowell Gold Medal, ....-seeeeseeee 40 
Azalia indica, do dO = wevee ccccecccce 40 
a Herbaceous Peonia do sensecsscccecec SU 


ee 
Uric Acip.—-This acid, which forms one of the 
most valuable constituents of Peruvian guano, is 
nothing more than the whitish, farinaceous-looking 
part of the dung of all kinds of birds. 


en : 

LimeE.—It has been estimated that carbonate of lime 

constitutes one eighth of the entire crust of the 
globe. 





LETTERS FROM ABROAD—No. 1. 


In the latter part of August, I safely landed in 
Oporto. After going through the necessary forms 
with the authorities on shore, and familiarizing my- 
self with the general features of the place, I set off 
early on the morning of the 3d inst., in a Portu- 
guese gondola, propelled by two strong Galician 
oarsmen, in company with three agreeable and 
highly intelligent merchants, with the view of as- 
cending the Douro into the famous region produc- 
ing the Port wine. 

The river Douro, from the lovely and varied 
scenery along its banks—its pure bright waters in 
its calmer moods—and, forming as it does, the 
main thoroughfare from the very heart of a moun- 
tainous, though wealth bearing country, is truly 
worthy of a sketch in itself. It rises near Soria, 
in Old Castile, and after traversing Leon and Portu- 
gal, for the most part through deep and narrow val- 
leys, receiving in its course, numerous tributary 
streams, discharges itself into the Atlantic two 
miles west of Oporto. Formerly, it was navigable 
only to San Joao da Pesqueira, about 70 miles above 
its mouth, where a reef of solid rock obstructed its 
course. But some years since, this impediment was 
removed by blasting, and now, flat-bottomed boats 
ascend, without interruption, quite into Spain. Nu- 
merous bridges, from time to time, have been built, 
at various points; but, in early spring, owing to 
heavy rains and melting snows from the mountain’s 
brow, its turbid, yellow waters sometimes suddenly 
rise 20 to 40 feet between its lofty and confined 
banks, forming a mighty torrent of roaring, foam- 
ing waves, sweeping the bridges to destruction, by 
the irirresistible force, with houses, cattle, and hu- 
manbeings and their frail barks into the 2a. 

As the Upper Douro was the place of our desti- 
nation after leaving Oporto, our object was to pro- 
ceed, as fast as practicable, without stopping on the 
way, until we should reach Regoa, where the wine 
country may be said to commence. In the evening 
of our first day’s journey, we arrived at a village, 
situated 25 or 30 miles from thé sea, called Entre 
ambos os Rios, where we passed the night. On 
emerging from the narrow, precipitous gorges near 
Oporto, the Douro expands into a lake-like scene, 
with soft and smiling banks, interspersed with ham- 
lets and villas peeping forth from the varied foliage 
of the willow, the linden, and the elm, while the’ 


-| elevated backgrounds are covered with groves of 


lofty chestnuts, cork oaks, or the *‘‘ evergreen 


60| pine.” As we progress onward, various-shaped 


hills abruptly rise from the river’s bed and its tribu- 
tary streams, whose willow-lined banks are fre- 
quently cultivated in rich profusion, with the 
almond, the orange, the olive, and the fig, beset 
here and there with numerous quintas below, and 
crowned with forests. of the laurel, the chestnut, 
the oak, or stone pine, in bold relief, against the 
deep-blue sky. And truly, 
“ It is a goodly sight to see 

What heaven hath done for this delicious land! 

What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree! 

What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand.” 

Early the next morning, we sent back our boat 
to Oporto, having concluded to perform the remain- 
der of our journey by land. As no horse was to 
be had, we were obliged to put up with his sage 
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LEGAL FRAUD IN MAKING BREAD. 
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cousin. the mule. the only animal fitted to cross the 
mountainous region through which we were about 
to pass. Mounted on our “steeds,” attended by a 
guide and two strong pack mules, we proceeded 
with a jog-trot pace. along the banks of the river 
for some distance. where the features of the country 
appeared less broken. and was cultivated much bet- 
ter than usual. After travelling a few miles we di- 
verged from the Douro, ascending places so steep 
that it was with great difficulty we could cling to 
our saddies. at the peril of our limbs, if not our 
necks. At last, we reached the summit of the hill, 
descended to a valley crossed by a rapid stream, 
rose again, and thus continued during the day, 
through scenery wild and beautiful in the extreme, 
over river, mountain, and dell, until we arrived 
among the vine-clad hill sides in the vicinity of 
Regoa, where, for some days past, I have been 
pleased to witness in the height of the vintage, the 
soul-cheering spectacle of preparing to make the lus- 
cious Port wine. 

Having arrived at the object of my visit, T will 
now quit romance and impart such information as 
I may be able to glean, respecting the cultivation of 
the grape and the manufacture of wine. 

The Port wine district, properly speaking, is 
described. as extending along each bank of the Douro 
for the distance of about 30 miles, and in most 
places, is from 6 tc 8 miles broad, in some more, 
anda few less. The greater part of this region is 
represented as consisting of a reddish-brown lime- 
stone, or clayey state, invariably forming the sides 
of the steepest hills, sometimes so precipitous, that 
it is no very easy task to climb them, as their ele- 
vations are often many hundred feet above the river, 
with the vines frequently planted to their very sum- 
mits. These hills are cut into innumerable terra- 
ces, 8 or 10 feet broad, with walls, forming their sides, 
5 or 6 feet high, built of large stones to support the 
vines. Every year, unocupied mountains are brought 
under cultivation; the line of vineyards are gradu- 
ally extending eastward ; and it is believed that 
the hills are equally suited to the production of 
the grape, even to the confines of northern 
Spain. 

Noone, on contemplating the immense labor incur- 
red in the formation of these vineyards, can accuse 
the Portuguese of indolence or want of energy. 
when they have a sufficient stimulant to incite them 
to action ; for a sufficient number of rugged spots 
still remain, as nature formed them, to show the 
wild appearance the banks of this part of the Douro 
must have borne, before thty were brought under 
cultivation ; and, in traversing so great an extent 
of country, which would otherwise have been the 
habitation of the wild boar, or of the prowling 
wolf, one is struck with admiration of the work 
achieved by the perseverance and industry of man. 

F.R.S. 

Regoa, Lower Douro, 

September 16th, 1847. 


——eeees 
A Lecas Fravup 1n Maxine Breap.—In mak- 
ing bread, the more foreign starch there is mixed 
with the flour, the less increase of weight does the 
bread acquire. Thus 6 lbs. of flour produce 8 lbs. 


of bread ; but 3 lbs. of potato starch mixed with 3 
lbs. of flour produce only 6 tbs. of bread. The rea- 





son of this, is the following :—The grains of stafch 
do not imbibe the water, but only are moistened by 
it; in other words, it only adheres tothem. The 
gluten, on the other hand, imbibes it as a sponge 
would do, and the more it is kneaded, the more it im- 
bibes, and the water thus imbibed, adds to the weight 
of the bread. Hence, this species of adulteration, 
though not a crime in the eye of the law, is still a 
fraud, because the immediate result of it is, to 
diminish, at once, the weight and the nutritive 
quality of the bread. 
iain dia 
PRICES OF PRODUCE. 

WE are informed that many of the farmers are 
unwilling to sell their produce at present prices, but 
are holding on for higher. We fear that all those 
who entertain such expectations will be disappoint- 
ed. It will be recollected that the crops of grain 
in the year 1846, were short in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, France, Germany, the Netherlands, and some 
other parts of Europe: while the potato crop, the 
great dependence of the most numerous class of 
people in these countries, was mere than half de- 
stroyed. This year the grain crop is abundant in 
all parts of Europe, and the potato crop pretty good 
in every country save Ireland. The wants of the 
people, consequently will not be near so great as 
they were last year; neither are they so able to pay 5 
for famine and disease, in many cases, have nearly 
or quite exhausted their means. Nevertheless, the 
United Kingdom would take a considerable quantity 
of produce from this country, if it could be had at 
a moderate price. But for the past six months, 
most articles of produce have been nearly as_ high 
here as in Great Britain. The result is, it eannot 
be shipped from this country just now, with a pro- 
spect of remunerating the produce merchants, and 
the English people are looking to Southern Russia, 
Egypt, Italy, Spain, and Germany for the supply of 
their wants ; thus the farmers of the United States 
are daily losing sales which they may hereafter 
deeply regret. 

It is well known that the crop of corn through- 
out our country was full one third larger in 1847 
than was ever before known ; and other crops were 
an average; we may therefore look for large ar- 
rivals of produce, atevery commercial depét on the 
seaboard, as soon as navigation opens in the spring. 
Let the farmers of the Atlantic states think of this, 
and be advised to sell now while they can get good 
prices, and they have no competitors to contend 
against in their own market, or abroad. Great 
Britain will purchase largely of them, if they will 
consent at once to sell at such prices as will not 
make the business too hazardous for the merchants 
to embark in it. 

The breadstuffs alone, to say nothing of beef, 
oo lard, butter, and cheese, exported from the 

nited States, ending the fiscal year on the 30th of 
June, 1846, amounted to $15,987,186; in 1847, 
to $51,664,475, making the enormous increase ina 
single year, of $35,677,289! The largest share of this 
immense sum has gone into the pockets of the far- 
mers, and if they will act judiciously in the sale of 
their products, they may realize an equally large 
amount the present year as they did in 1847. Quick 
sales at moderate profits we have always found to 
be the best. 
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HOW TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE. 


In order to prepare the beverage called coffee, in 
perfection, it is necessary to employ the best mate- 
rials in its manufacture. The finest kind of coffee 
is that from Mokha, and should be used when a 
very fine flavor is desired; but for ordinary purpo- 
ses, the better classes of Java, Brazilian, or West 
(indian, may be employed. It is a common prac- 
in some parts of Europe, as well as in the United 
States, to burn large quantities of coffee at a time 
adulterated either with an inferior article or with 
some foreign substance, and ground to a powder in 
a mill. Thismixture is usually put upin boxes, casks, 
or papers, and offered for a at the shops. The 
most common adulteration, in Europe, is the root 
of chickory, which is added not only to cheapen 
the article, but to improve the flavor of damaged, or 
inferior berries. In the United States, the principal 
articles of adulteration, are roasted barley, rye or 
other grains. 

In making good coffee, the berries should be care- 
fully roasted by a gradual application of the heat, 
until the aroma be well developed, and the tough- 
ness destroyed. If too much heat be used, the vol- 
atile and aromatic properties of the coffee will be 
injured and the flavor impaired; while on the 
other hand, if the berries be too little roasted, they 
will produce a beverage with a raw, green taste, 
very liable to induce sickness, if not vomiting. 
Coffee, when properly roasted, should be ofa lively 
chocolate-brown color, and should not have lost 
much more than one sixth of its weight by the pro- 
cess. If the loss exceed one fifth, the flavor will 
be materially injured. 

As soon as roasted the coffee should be placed 
in a very dry situation, the drier the better ; and the 
sooner it is consumed, the finer will be the flavor, 
as it will quickly absorb an appreciable amount of 
moisture from the atmosphere by reason of its hy- 
grometric power. Therefore, the berries should 
not be ground until a few minutes before being 
made; and should more be reduced to powder than 
is wanted for immediate use, the remainder should be 
— up in a glass bottle, or a tight tin canister or 

ox. 

The shape, or description of the coffee pot, ap- 
rears to be of but little consequence ; though, one 
furnished with a percolator, or strainer, that will 

ermit a moderately rapid filtration, is perhaps pre- 
erable. At least one ounce of coffee should be used 
to make four common-sized cupfuls, and if wanted 
strong, this quantity should be doubled. The 
coffee pot should be heated previously to putting in 
the coffee, which may be donc by pouring in a little 
boiling tvater. The common practice of boiling the 
liqujd, after the coffee is put in, is quite unneces- 
sary, as all its flavor and aroma are extracted by 
water at a temperature of 195°F. Should it be 
placed, however, over a moderate fire, it should be 
‘ simmered only for a minute, for long or violent 

oiling injures its quality. 

When coffee is ae aor in acommon pot, the lat- 
ter being previously heated, the boiling water should 
be poured over the powder, and not, as is often the 
ease, put in first. It should then be stirred 4 or 5 


minutes, when a cupful should be poured out and 
returned again into the pot, repeating the operation 
three or four times, after which, if adiawel to repose 
= a few minutes, the beverage will usually be 
ine. 

Coffee is sometimes clarified by adding a shred of 
isinglass, a small piece of clean codfish skin, or a 
spoonful of the white of anegg. An excellent plan 
of clarifying or settling coffee, common in France, 
is, to place the vessel containing the made coffee on 
the hearth, and sprinkle over the surface of the 
liquid, a cupful of cold water, which, from its 
greater gravity, descends to the bottom of the pot, 
carrying the foulness with it. Another plan, which 
is sometimes adopted, is, to wrap a cloth previously 
dipped in cold water, around the coffee pot. This 
method is commonly practiced bY the Arabians in 
the vicinity of Yemen and Mokha, and is said to 
rapidly clarify the liquor. . 

The Parisians, when they use a common coffee 
pot, generally divide the water into two equal parts. 
The first portion is poured on the coffee boiling hot, 
and after infusing 4 or 5 minutes, it is poured off as 
clear as possible, and the grounds are boiled for 2 
or 3 minutes with the remaining half of the water. 
After the latter has deposited its sediment, it is 
poured off and mixed with the infusion. The ob- 
ject of this process, is, to obtain the whole of the 
strength, as well as the flavor. The infusion is 
considered to contain the flavor, and the decoction 
the strength. A. J. C. 


a 
PHILOSOPHY OF BREAD MAKING. 

In the process of making bread, one of the prin- 
cipal objects is to break or burst all the grains 
of starch, which are contained in the flour, associat- 
ed with a very fermentable substance, called gluten. 
The finest and best baked bread is made ol flour 
abounding in an elastic gluten, which, in rising in 
large blisters by the expansion of the gases impris- 
oned within it, allows each grain of starch to par- 
ticipate in the communication of the heat, and to 
burst, as it would by boiling. Hence, after baking, 
if the paste has been well kneaded, we do not find 
a single grain of starch entire. 

The less gluten there is contained in the flour, 
the duller will be the bread, and the less perfectly 
it will bake. This is the reason why, other cir- 
cumstances being alike, the breal made of rye o- 
barley is less nourishing than that of wheat. 
Wheaten bread will likewise be heaver and less | 
perfect according as the flour has been more or less 
mixed with other kinds of grain, or with pota 
starch. R. 


ee 

Srarcuinc Linen.—In starching linen, the ef- 
fect will be the same, whether the starch be hot or 
cold, provided the irons used be properly heated. 
It is sufficient to mix the starch with a little water, 
to dip the linen in it, clapping it with the hands, 
and then apply the hot iron while the linen is still 
moist. By this means, the grains of starch will 
burst from the action of the heat of the iron, its 
membranes will expand as they combine with a por- 
tion of the water that is ec its soluble mat- 
ter will be partly dissolved in the rest of the water, 
and the linen will be starched and dried by one 





process. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


By the arrival of the Steamer Caledonia, we are ia 
receipt of our foreign journals to the 18th of December. 

Margers.—Asies, in fair request. Coflon, a decline 
of gto jd. per Ib. Wheat, and Flour, a slight ad- 
vance. Indian Corn, no change. Beef, the same. 
Pork, a reduction of 4 s.to5 s. per bbl. Caecse, improv- 
ing. In ether articles, nothing of interest since our 
last. 

Moncey was decidedly easier, and good bills were dis- 
counted at from 6to7 per cent. 

Ia portations of Grain and Provisions into Great Bri- 
tzin and Irclani.—A considerable quantity of bread 
stuffs and provisions will be wanted from America, in 
consegnence of the rotof the potato, and the natural 
requirements of the people. We advise our farmers to 
seli now as fast as they can; for we are of opinion that 
prices are as high at this moment as they will be this 
year, and the produce of the United States ought to be 
moving forward so as to ensure a sale before Russia, 
Germany, and other European countries have an oppor- 
tunity of supplying the British market. 

Smithfield Cuttle Show.—This great annual show of 
fat stuck commenced in Lundon on the 8th of De- 
cember last. Weobserve thatthe Short Horns took the 
first prize in classes Ist, 2d and 8th; and the second 
prize in elasses dst, 7ih, and 9th. The Herefords took 
the first prize in class 7th; the second in ciass2d. The 
Devons took the first prize in classes 4th and 5th; the 
second prize in classes 3d and 4th. The first prize in 
class 3d,was a cross of ihe Short Horn and Devon. 
The first price in class 6th, was a Highland ox. The 
first prize in class 7th, was a cross of a Long Horn and 
Hereford. The first prize of class 9th, was a Long 
Horn. The Shoit-Horn prize steer which took the gold 
medal as the best of their show, it is said, “+ possessed a 
greater number of good points than perhaps any other 
beast that ever appeared in Smithfield.” Ainong the 
most distinguished exhibitors, we notice Prince Albert; 
the Dukes o! Rutland and Richmond ; Earls Radnor and 
Leicester—the latter quite a young man, and son of the 
celebrated Earl Leicester (Mr. Coke of N cg Lord 
Portman, &c., &c. We only mention these titled per- 
sonages to show such of our readers as were not before 
aware of the fact, that the most distinguished men in 
England take great pride and pleasure in obtaining 
prizes by a show of fat animals reared and fed on their 
own farms. 

Reduction of Duties in Austria.—On the 1st of Janua- 
} thes reduction was to be announced by the Austrian 

vernment, on the duties upon raw cotton, sugar, and 
other colonial produce. 

Health of Professor Berzelius.—The great Swedish 
chemist, Berzelius, is so dangerously ill, that his friends 
despair of his life. 

Distilled and Fermented Liquors vs. Bread.—It is 
calculated that Great Britain and Ireland, annually 
_— about two hundred and fifty millions of doHars 

or distilled and fermented liquors, and only one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions for bread ! 
former, for one for the latter! _ 

Composts for Wheat and Carrots.—One of the best 
crops of wheat I ever grew (48 bushels to the acre), 
was manured with 10 bushels of salt to 20 of lime to 
the acre, mixed 3 months, and kept dry before its appli- 
cation. My carrot crop this year was manured with 
20 bushels of soot and 6 or 8 of salt to the acre, mixed 
also 3 or 4 months previously. 


To Keep Birds from Fruit, §-c.—The following plan, 
which I discovered by accident, is, I think, perfectly effi- 
cacious. One of my servants having by chance broken 
a looking glass, it occured to me that the broken pieces 
suspended by a string, so as toturn freely in every di- 
rection, would give the appearance of something mov- 


Two for the 





ing about, which would alarm the birds. I accordingly 
tried the plan, and find that no bird, not even the most 
fool hardy of them fe nest of newly-fledged sparrows), 
dare come near. They had attacked my Peas. On 
suspending a few bits of the looking glass amongst 
them, the marauders left the place. The tomtits at- 
tacked my Seckel pears (which they seem very partial 
to); a bit of looking glass suspended in front of the 
tree put a stop to the mischief. My grapes were next 
much damaged, before they were ripe, by thrushes and 
starlings; a piece of looking glass drove these away, 
and not a grape was touched afterwards. I have be- 
fore tried many plans, but never found any so effectual 
as the above.— (Gard. Chron. 

Portuguese Hams.—Iin a late numbers was pointed 
out some of the ingredients for flavoring certain far- 
famed sausages. It should have been added that they 
are called lombo de porco (loin of pork), being made of 
the entire loins cut from the bone and rolled together, 
before being put into the skins; they are well soaked in 
a Port-wine brine. The equally famous Lamego (in 
Portugal) hams, so called, though made all over the 
northern. provinces, are cured with sugar, which gives 
them that peculiar tenderness and delicacy, and the 
brine (made of Port wine, sugar, salt, garlic, and sweet 
herbs), that peculiar flavor for which they are so re- 
nowned. The pio, a smaller sausage, is made like the 
German, the meat being previously cured as above be- 
fore being minced and putintothe skins. Birch wood, 
myrtle, cistus, and other aromatic shrubs, which abound 
vie over the country, are used for smoking them— 
Ibid. 

East India Cotton.—The Seeretary of the Manches- 
ter Commercial Asseciation has received a letter of ad- 
vice from the directors of the East India Company, stat- 
ing that they had given instructions for forty-five bales 
of cotton, grown from New Orleans, seed to be forward- 
ed to him from Coimbatore, by the ship Olinda, from 
Cochin, for sale in Manchester. It is expected that the 
vessel will arrive very shortly, and that the cotton 
will be of a superior quality to that previously con- 
signed to the same gentleman by the company, for sale. 
There have also been received two small samples of cot- 
ton grown at Coimbatore under the superintendence of 
Dr. Wight, from seed sown at the suggestion of the 
Commercial Association, at an earlier period than us- 
ual by about a month. One is a very fair sample 
indeed, being long in staple and of a beautiful white co- 
lor; the other is very different, owing to its being in- 
jured by “damping,” that is, from the damp weather 
preventing the pods from opening at the proper sea- 
son. 

To Preserve Eggs.—I knew a very experienced and 
attentive housekeeper, who had a long shelf with some 
20 or 30 dozen holes into which she put her eggs, buy- 
ing them when they were cheap, and turning them up- 
side down every other day. By this means she kept 
them during the winter fit for the breakfast table as well 
as for the cook. There is another equally good. Place 
a hoop on the floor of a room, and within the circum. 
ference of the hoop place a quantity of eggs; every 
other day draw the hese gently backwards and for- 
wards, and the eggs remain fresh as above. A third 
way, one practised in my house, is to line the bottom of 
a drawer with longitudinal partitions loosely papgred, 
andevery other day pull the drawer out a few times 
somewhat gently, as well as just running the hand over 
them once a week. and the eggs remain fresh as before. 
A fourth way (a wholesale way) wou!d be to pack a 
quantity in a smail tub, and turn the tub upside down 
every other day. ‘The eggs may be bought as early as 
August.—Gard. Chron. 

Keeping Ice under Straw.—It is stated that ice will 
keep very well, closely packed on ground sloping each 
way, and covered three or tour fect thick with straw. 
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To Excuance Parers.—We desire to call the par- 
ticular attention of our exchanges to the advertisement 
of the Agriculturist on the last page, and hope they 
will not only giv - it a conspicuous insertion, but direct 
the notice of their readers to it, in a stirring editorial. 
Every farmer, and indeed most every other class of" peo- 
ple in America, would be greatly benefitted by our.paper 
if they were to read it; and itis certain that they would 
do this, if they could be properly led to a knowledge of 
its merits, Please to give a helping hand, then, for the 
benefit of the bone and sinew of the great republic. 

To Sournern Susscrisers.—When more conven- 
ient, subscriptions may be remitted to R. L. Allen, 75 
Camp street, New Orleans, instead of to C. M. Saxton, 
205 Boondeny, New York. Two dollars will pay for 
three subscribers, or for three years’ subscription in ad- 
vance. Where small bills are not to be had, by remit- 
ting a five dollar gold piece, the balance of the amount 
will be sent back in good New York or southern bills. 

To ApvertiseRS AND CorresPONDENTS.—As the 
matter of each number of the Agricultarist must neces- 
sarily be arranged by the 10th of the month preceding 
its publication, all those who wish to advertise in sea- 
son, should avail themselves of the opportunity. Cor- 
respondents should forward their communications for 
publication by the Ist of the month. 

Arps to Enct'sa Comrosition, prepared for Students 
of all Grades; embracing Specimens and Examples of 
School and College Exercises, and most of the Higher 
Departments of English Composition, both in Prose and 
Verse. By Richard G. Parker. Fitth edition. New 
York : arpar & Brothers, 82 Cliff st., pp. 430, 12mo. 
Price 90 cents. {n the preparation of this work, it was 
the design of the author to remove two very serious ob- 
stacles which usually beset a writer‘in his first attempts 
at composition, to wit: “ The difficulty of obtaining 
ideas, or learning tothink, and that of expressing them 
at ang | when obtained.” So far as we are able to 
judge, from a hasty perusal, we think this object has 
been fulfilled. The work treats of one hundred sub- 

cts, which are indispensable to be known, or under- 
stood, befure the composition of any American scholar 
can be considered as finished or complete. ‘The work, 
therefore, is ° emeg a y adapted for all. 

Cueese Trabe in the United States—In order to 
show the increase of this branch of agriculture in this 
country, we give the following statistics of the amount 
of cheese that arrived at tide water, on the Hudson, 


from the canal coliector’s books :— 

Year ibs. Exported. 
1854. --++++- 6,340,000 ssenene 
1835-2 scscce 9,586,000 eereeves 
Sn 14,060,000 oeeeaRED 
er 15,560,000 cee eeeee 
ee 13,810,000 cnveeews 
| rn 14.530,000 reatenes 
re 18,820,000 723,713 
res 14,170,000 1,748,781 
7 er 19,004,000 2,456,677 
verre es 24 334,000 3,440,144 
eer 26,672,500 7,433,145 
BBE sos civces 29,371,000 7,841,187 
 —e st 34,812,513 8,675,390 


Maperra Nuts Ratsep In Western New York.— 
We were presented yesterday with some Maderia nuts, 
raised on the farm of Mr. Zadock Warfield, of Far- 
mington, being rare and curious productions, for this 
climate. The trees from which they were taken, were 
planted abont fourteen years ago, and are now ten 
feet high, with a trunk five or six inches in diameter. 
The nui arrives at maturity some timein Octuber. Mr. 
Warfiel! gathered some, two years ago, that were as 
well filled, sweet, and palatable to the taste, as any 


Rice vg OF THE yoo ¥. ee 
showing the aggregate value of the property whi: 
— hg, i River on all the Canals in 1846 
and 1847. 


1846. 1847. 
The IMOMABE co aecis Nac ae cele ddeoiacscoscios $8,588 291 $8.798,373 
A CUltUrececcece @eeteoeeeeosseseeersea se 33 662.818 64.624,849 
anufactures @eoeeeeeeeseseseeevesees 4,305.799 6,024,518 


MIGPONRNGINGs ocd cccetescecccceccceses 276 872 517,594 
CHUIOE ATTICIERs 000.0006 cccccccacccccaes 3,770,476 3.127.060 


$51,105,256  $73.092,414 

TonnaGE going from tide water for the last fourteen 
years, and also the total tons arriving at tide water, 
and the aggregate value thereof in market, during the 





same period: 
Years. Tons from Tons to Value. 
tide water. tide water. 
reese cooes oeeee 114,608 553 595 $13,405,022 
EMSs ccs cecesenes 128,910 753.191 20.225,446 
1836 .02000 scceceses 133,796 696.347 26,932,470 
1837 eeeee @eeevervesea¢ 122.130 611,781 2). 
Tints cvs coweeneeeee 142 868 640,48 23,038,510 
CS) e@eeseeeeee 142.035 602.123 20.163, 199 
1840. cccce e@eeeeeven 80 669,012 23,213,573 
| e@eeeetece 162 715 774,334 27 , 225.322 
1842...- eeeeeesesed 123.294 666.626 22,751,013 
1843 .segeecccccese. 143,59 ‘836.861 98 453,408 
1814. wccccccceccces 196,730 1.019.094 31.183,167 
ISIS) .cccccccecescelk Sane 1,204.943 45,452,321 
ISIGs <sciscsuceeecooreieeee 1,362,319 41,105,256 
SOUT ice eee rceeeeeeee 283,267 1,744,283 73,092,414 


Amount AND.VaLus oF Woo..—An Albany corres- 
pondent of the Detroit Advertiser, gives the following 
statement of the amount and value of wool which 
arrived in Albany, by the canals from'the year 1834 up 


to the close of the navigation in 1847:— 
ARRIVED AT TIDE WATER, HUDS)N RIVER. 


Year. Ibs. Value. 

1834 .cccce seccce cocces cesese cee secces 984,000 $446,787 
JS RROOROOUCOCDC OCCT eceeee seecese 1,730,000 752,204 
Diescscocseees eeoceee terese + eeoresere 2,510,000 1,377 ,5A2 
NET cecieicc deco vasoaseesusccetocees eee 146,000 338.454 
[BSS .00cce ccccce c0ccee cocece e ereee eco 3.216.000 1,100.719 
1839 -.se06 CO CSOS COLES FS OHE TET ESS-OCFEHE 2.472,000 1.083.753 
§Gi0cccee Coeeee cesesesesee eerscces eee 2.880.000 1,150,490 
[hol ae Peer eeccesseee seseesesesere 3,316,000 1,410,639 


NEA cae nelencuee Socese ceoseeeseeeeeeees 3.356 ,000 1,006,544 


Nahas tics secssweceewe e008 © fete COSC8Ce 6,031,000 1.678,428 
EU iaccs saicesesescationceesion e@eeeeeree 10,182.000 3 424.015 
NGA osccce Oeeeee Coeese COFFS FCHSESSE oo 12.143.000 3,751,002 
HSU acccceccececsicddecs tccetase veces 10,574.000 2.829.796 


1847, to Nov. 30 eeeeereeese eeeeee C8e888 11,224 384 3,336,407 
Canat Totts.—Amount of tolls received on all the 
New York State Canals, in each of the following 

year, Viz:— 
4th wetk in Nov. Total to Ist Dec. 


USA cc cncccccsccccce cvscce cove HU, 190.87 $1 773,582.51 
LB iicceee6 2000 seuss scecctioncneee 21.734.11 2,0333,264.77 
NGM cesses seceee seeeseeeseeeeevees 5,380.09 1.748,869.88 
EGC cs cacwedtesndnccesecus cece 14,746.67 2,082.145.66 
NBO cts cecace eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 13,449,02 2,416,037.94 
i siciciccehanne pihadinheakasaihen 25,584.88 2.646, 117.55 
NRG ot cckcsace seaseugene eeeeeese 21,707.46 2,754,467.25 
TTT RT 3.634,817.53 


The increase over the season of 1846 may be stated 
in round numbers at $880,000. ‘To the gross amount 
Buffalo has contributed more than any other office on '‘ 
the line of the canal—the sum of $1,216,700—being about 
one third of the whole. 

Turpentine.—The North Carolina New bernian fur- 
nishes some statistics in relation to the manufacture of 
turpentine in North Carolina. The number of bar- 
rels of this article annually made in the state is esti- 
mated at 800,000, not more than 200,000 of which were 
shipped in its crude state, the largest portion being dis- 
tilled in the state. The estimated value to the maker 
is over $1,700,000 annually. About 4000 or 5000 labo- 
rers are engaged in making it. There are now in ope- 
ration 150 stills, valued at $225,000. ‘This number of 
stills, to have steady work, would require 600,000 bar- 
rels annually, more than is now made, an indication 
that the still houses are overdone. 

Great Yirvp or Can e.—74,400 Ibs. of sugar from 50 
acres of cane were produced upon the plantation of J. 





that are impurted.--Exchange Paper. 








H. Madison, in Marion county, Florida, last season. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, JANUARY 15, 1848, 


ASHES, Pots, .....-.-++eeee-eeeeper 100 lbs. $562 to $5 69 
PN cc. bkcisecebdenseseiesenseee:. gap < “Fae 


ws 


Turpentine, ...-escecccceesccee seed. 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .... gal. 
OL, Linseed, American, .......- see seed. 
CASUOF, .00 0 voce ccccccccccsscsece oh I 
OS 
ORI. CARE, o.00.0000c000cccecccccces 100 Ibs. 
oA Sa e oree ee 
PLASTER OF PARIS,..-+.-++s-++--+-ton. 
Ground, in bblis., .......-.--0f 300 Ibs. 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess, . eeecresseces ebbl. 
Prime,. ... + -.0+++0+d0. 
Smoked, coccccccccoll. 
Rounds, in pickle,..do. 
Pork, Mess, ...-0e cccccccccccccce DDI. 0 
Prime, - oo ceoecees cece cece coe eld 6 
EE eink cavexcadcecasscentil 
Bacon sides, Smoked, -... «2+. 0.0ed0. 
In pickle,.... sees cess seoeccee dO 
Hams, Smoked, ...s pine eens bebee eens 
Pickled, she bwane bose 4be dene ees 
Shoulders, Smoked,.......+ -eeeeeedO. 
Cc. jg C08 SC COS S000 0088 000008 0. 
RICE, ..cececcerece isbbebbhaos sense heen 
SALT, eeceseseeses esee sere coocowecee SACK, 
on, cabs ebb Sbbbbenoes een REED, 
SLEDS—Clover,....+scccccccees cece cooeld. 
Timothy, .-<+ccceecccescecccece bush. 
Flax, i occ siebb babes esesoneeae hs 
roug poeee ccc cone cece cece cee eG. 
SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... «lb. 
Sul hate Soda, ground,.... eece soon, 
SUGAR, ew Orleans,.ccccccccccscccee sO 
SUMAC, AMETFican, ..0- cece cece ceee cee e tO, 35 
7 Ww eeeeeeeeseeeeeese eases eeseseese 
SR civhevisisnedsonucasessncdie 
WHISKEY, American,........- coocccee Bal. 
WCOLS, BaXONyY, --.- cceecseccccsesccccelD. 
Merino.,. 000 cccceccsecccececccese lO. e 
SIGUE BIOOE. 0c cee seevccocccccescceeGOs 
Common dOvecess OC reeesceecessesece 


D> Serre 5 « 6 
BARK, Queercitron,. ...+ eee cece coeeeeesfON, 35 00 “ 38 00 
BEANS, White, .....- see ccee cece cees DUSH. a 25 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, .....+-sescccselb. _ 25 
BOLT ROPE, eevee eeeseeseesseseees «sD. Il “ 12 
BONES, DUNG, cccccsccccccccccecce DUSK. 45 a“ 55 
BRISTLES, American, ........eeeecceeeolb. » 65 
BUTTER, Table,.c.ececercee cocevcccce sO. 15 “5 25 
Shipping, ..00 000 ccoscccccscocccccGO. > * 15 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, .....----.---do. ies 14 
Sperm, oe .cecccces scovece sees ceed 25 = 38 
Stearic,......- iknbeses O6n0 sess ee SED 20 ae 95 
CHEESE, ....... cece eeee ee ceeeesensees 5 * 10 
COAL, Anthracite, ..........0+-+.-2000 Ibs. 500 “ 600 
CORDAGE, American, ....++..++s+0+ seb. oe 13 
Cc geeeseeecece Cibbbhoneksoanbeee 6 wi 10 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, is « 16 
FEATHERS, . ..--cececcecess seed beeen eee 30 a 40- 
FLAX, American, «...0. +00 sc00000+ 00000, m2 « 9 
FLOUR, Northern and Western, ...-...-bbl. 6 “« 650 
Fancy,---+escccccescccsscccscceseedo, 650 “ 700 
Southern, be 6bbebbeb suse ese eteeeees 6 00 “ 6 95 
Richmond City Mills,.......+-se00.do. 744 “ 750 
Backw heat, ..0ccscces+ cccscccccccds —_— * - 
RYe,..ccccccccessccc cscs ccccecee GO 495 “ 450 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,...........-bush. 120 “ 1 40 
Southern....c.sc0ceeeed 115 “* 31390 
Rye,......-- :ceaboabss Guns seeae ss 83 * 88 
Corn, Northern,....+ee+eeecseevees GO. 75 80 
RORIMEEM, 6 sdsnssuceussemens De 7 7 
Barley,.-.+0sccccccececceccces sees 7 = 85 
Oats, Northern,....eeecceeccee cee edd ae 51 
Southern, pehebecsneseae nese 44 ™ 46 
GUANO, 200 ccccccccccccccseccccccsceedO, BHD * 3 00 
HAY, in hales,....ccccceeccccccccccccl00 ibs. 65 “ 70 
HEMP, Russia, clean,.....-.e+eeeseeeeeton. 225 00 “ 235 00 
Almerican, water-rotted,.....-s0 - do. 160 00 ” 220 00 
American, dew-rotted,..........+.-do. 140 00 “ 200 On 
HIDES, Dry Southern,.....+ 0.00 see eeee dO. , * 9 
1 EE yrerrrrccrreTyy. 5 “ 8 
PURINES, Sscbecussesensscssaensbsscessee ed: 2) * FD 
LEAD, pig,..-- ccccccccccsccccccccscccselo, 4295 “ 4 60 
Sheet and bax,..0. 2000 ccccccccccce AD. 44 “ 54 
MEAL, Corm,....ccccccccccccscccccccooDhl. 300 “ 3795 
I wcbes cee eesebessonsdevcessemne, Soop “ Tye 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,............-gal. a 30 
MUSTARD, American, .....+e+seereceeeelb. 16 “ 3) 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,....0 esse sR 2 00 és 2 25 
oe ee eee Tee 81 “* 100 
ee eT eee re 60 “ 75 
25 2 50 
37 
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Remarks.--Cotton is a trifle higher than at our last, while 
Flour, Grain, and Pork, are somewhat lower We are of opinion 
that if there be any change this winter, it can scarcely be to higher 
prices, and we recommend the furmer’s to sell now, ag fast as 
may be convenient. 

loney is @ little easier, but still difficult to be obtained except 
on the best of a. 

The Weuther here has come round quite mild again, after a 

short cold spell. 








To Corresronpents.--Communications have been received 
from G. P. Lewis, W, D., Calvin Coulter, Jr., E. S., Henry A. 
— 8. A.) Reviewer, R. L. Allen, i M. w—n, and J. L. Har- 

leman. 








OSAGE ORANGE; YELLOW LOCUST, AND BUCK= 
THORN SEEDS. 


THE above, together with a general and complete assortment 


of Fresh Field and Garden Seeds, for sale by 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water street, N. Y. 


February ist, 1848. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE 
VINES, &c. 


BLACK HAMBURGH, White Muscat, of Alexandria, Royal 
Muscadine or Golden Chasselas, Early White Sweet Water 
Grape Vines, strong plants, raised from single eyes in pots and 
shifted, roots 2 years old, and abundance of them, stems one year 
old, 6 feet ripe wood, price $5 for six ; $9 per dozen, cash with the 
order, taken out of the pots, carefully packed, the roots with the 
balls of earth in moss, and for varded from New York, as direct- 
ed. Also, goud one-year-old plants of the above, and other for- 
eign varieties, at $6 per dozen; and superior lsabella vines three 
years old, for speedy bearing, $4 for 6, and $7 per dozen, pzcked, 
&e. Also, other native varieties, and every description of Frutt 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Plants, Roses, §c., in- 
cluding the newest and cheicest varieties, for sale at moderate 
orices,at the Ancient and Real Linnean Botanic Garden and 
Nursery, late of William Prince, deceased, Flushing, L. L, near 
New York. Descriptive a a. on qo post 
paid. INTER & CO., Proprietors. 

February, i848. f2t 





BAGLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS. 

A. G. BAGLEY & CO’S Ever-pointed Gold Pen, the best 
article of the kind ever offered to the public, together with a 
large assortment of Pencil Cases, and their Patent Extension 
Cases for Pen and Pencil, may be found at the office of the manu- 
factory, 189 Broadway, New York. d3t* 





PERUVIAN GUANO FOR SALE. 

THE Peruvian Company having directed their agent in the 
United States, Mr. Bartlett, to raise the price of Guano to $50 per 
ton, it will now be sold by us at the following prices :— 

OND GON OF BNL, 00.005 00sp00% cece coc e ech cts. per Ib. 
Smaller quantities............. coco tos “ * Go, 

No allowance for tare, and no charge for packages. Cartage 
extra. 

This Guano is warranted genuine, and direct from the Peruvian 
Company’s agent. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water-street 





ROCK SALT. 

THIS Salt is as hard as alum. and isthe bestknown. It comes 
in large lumps, and is the most suitable and economical kind for 
stock. It may be placed on the ground in the open field where it 
will be exposed for years to the weather with but little waste. 
It is the best kind to put in arack, manger or trough, tu be licked 
by horses, cattle, and sheep, as they may desire. By thismeans 
stock never get an excess, or suffer injury from its use. Price $1 
per hundred pounds, for a single barrel, or 75 cents per hundred 


pounds for larger quantities. 
jan. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water street, N. Y. 





SCIONS FOR WINTER GRAFTING. 

WM. R. PRINCE & Co., Sole Proprietors of the Linnean Bo- 
tanic Garden and Nurseries, and of the only extensive Specimen 
Grounds of bearing Fruit Trees on this Island, will supply 
Scions — following rates, and their accuracy is expressly 
guaranteed. 

For not less than 40 varieties, that are priced at ordinary rates 
in our Catalogues, 25 cents per parcel, or 59 cents per dozen. 

New varieties, priced over 50 cents in our Catalogues will be 
charged the same per parcel az for a tree. ; 

Plentiful well known varieties will be — at $20 down to 
$10 per 1000, according to quant:ty and variety. 

Scions of all trees and shrubs that grow from cuttings, will be 
= at proportionate rates. 

lushing. L. I.. January 1, 1847. it 
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POPULAR WORKS ON MEXICO, SANTA FE &c-, 
PUBLISHED BY 
MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


CAMPAIGN SKETCHES OF THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 
By Capt. W. 8. Henry, U.S. Army. With Engravings. 12mo, 
Maslin, $1; Paper, 75 cents. 

Of this book we are happy to speak with the highest praise. 
Apart from its authenticity, which is unquestionable, it is modest, 
spirited, graphic, and picturesque; and although the author, in 
his manly and high-toned preface, ‘‘ disavows any claim to lite- 
rary merit,” we can assure him that others will allow to him the 
palm which he is too modest to grasp at, for he, indeed, possesses 
gteat claims to it. His style is clear, concise, and lucid ; his lan- 
guage perfectly correct; and his narrative rapid and well con 
nected. The campaign sketches are evidently the work of a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and a suldier.—Literary World. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, With the 
Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortez, and a View of the An- 
cient Mexican Civilization. By William H. Prescott, Author of 
“ History of the Conquest of Peru,” ‘ History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” “ Biographical and Critical Miscellanies.” Portrait 
aud Maps. 3 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, $6.75 ; Muslin, $6 

In every page we have been reminded of that untiring patience 
and careful discrimination which have given celebrity to the 
=. though not always impartial, historian of the Decline and 

all of the Roman Empire.—N. Y. Review. 

NARRATIVE OF THE TEXAN SANTA FE EXPEDI- 
TION. Comprising a Description of a Tour through Texas, and 
across the great South-western Prairies, the Camanche and Cayu- 
ga Hunting Grounds, &c. By George W. Kendall. With a Map 
and [ilustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin. $2. 

It has seldom fallen to our lot to read so interesting and touch- 
ing a narrative of travel as sboands in these volumes ; we were 
not prepared to find in them reading so very attractive, nor could 
we forin any idea that such a narrative of toils and sufferings as 
are here detailed by the sufferer himeelf, would probably present 
80 many points of instruction to the general reader.—- Methodist 
Quarterly Review. 

THE RAMBLER IN MEXICO’ Bvy Charles J. Ltrobe, Au- 
thor of “The Rambler in North Aimerica.” 12mo, Muslin, 65 
cents; Paper, 35 cents. 

A work of deep interest and valvu2.—=E£clectic Review. 

Of recent tourists, no one hus given a more go-geous picture of 
the impressions made on his senses by these sunny regions than 
Latrobe.—William H. Prescott. 

JOURNAL OF ‘THE TEXAN EXPEDITION AGAINST 
MIER; Subsequent [inprisoninent of the Author; his Sufferings 
and final escape from the Castle of Perote. With Reflections 
upon the present political and probable future Relations of Texas, 
Mexico, and the United States. By Gen. ‘Thomas J. Green. 
With Drawings taken from Life by C. M’Laughlin, a Fellow 
Prisoner. 8vo. Muslin, $2. 

A work of startling interest; graphic in description, it gives ex- 
amples of personal daring such as to bring bick the remembrance 
of the fields of Cressy and Agincourt, for odds in the encount 
ers.—Anglo- American. 


L FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATED between two harbors, a short distance from a 
Janding, in Smithtown, on the northerly side of Long Island, 50 
miles from the city of New York. It contains 160 acres, 90 of 
which are tillable, and the remainder consisting of thrifty wood- 
Jand, with a large quantity of locust. The premises also contain 
a bearing orchard of choice grafted trees. Buildings and fences 
in ordinary repair. 

Terms.—$7,000, one h:.!f to be paid down, and the balance to 
remain on bond and mortgage ; or it may be exchanged for pro- 
ductive property at $8,000. Apply to A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water 
street, N. Y. or EDMUND T. SMITH, on the premises. f3t 








STATIONERY, BLANK=BOOKS, AND WRITING 
PAPER 


Francis & Loutrel, No. 77 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank-Books and Stationery 
articles—Diamond-Point Gold Pens—Letter Copying-Presses— 
Manifold Letter-Writers—superior Croton-Ink, warranted to re 
tain its jet-black color, which they sell at the very lowest prices. 

We have also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and STATION EK Y—Cap, Letter, and Note-Papers, Envelopes, 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing-Papers—Copy-Books, 
Pocket-Books, Card-Cases, Port-folios, cg naa oe a 
Tissue-Paper--Chess-men, Backgammon-Boards—-Wax, Wafers, 
Slates, Pencils—Gold and Silver Pencil-Cases—Writing-Deske— 
Work Boxes—-Quills--Tin Cash and Deed Boxes—and all arti- 
cles kept by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 

Books suitable for County Clerks and Public Offices supplied. 

Printing, Ruling, and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 

XP We sheuld be pleased to have a call from those requiring 
it clesin our line. Orders by mail will receive attention. 

LKWI8s FRANCIS, FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

CYRUS i. LouTRED, Stutioners, 77 MaidenLane, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

THE Subscriber keeps constantly on hand in his Agricultural 
Warehouse at New Orleans, a very general assortment of plows 
suitable for the Southern planter, together with harrows, rollers 
cultivators, horse powers, grain threshers, rice threshers and 
hulling machines, fanning mills, burr stone and cast iron grain 
mills, corn and cob crushers, corn shellers and huskers, vegetable 
Culters, straw cutters, seed sowers, wheelbarrows, trucks, grain 
cradles, ox yokes, shovels, spades, forks, scythes, rakes, axes, 
hoes, picks, chains, churns, grindstones, &c., &&c. 

Among his plows are those from the celebrated factory of Rug- 
gles, Nourse é& Mason, of Worcester ; from A. B. Allen, of New 
York; R. Sinclair, Jr., & Uo. of Baltimore; also, the Cary and 
Western plows 

Castings of all kinds of patterns extra for the above. Also 
sugar boilers and gin gearings. 

A large assortment of Fruit Trees. 

Agricultural books, a complete assurtment. 

Orders will be received for horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, fruit 
trees and shrubbery ; and any other articles planters may wish 
to order from the north. R L. ALLEN. 
New Orleans, January, 1848. 


AMERICAN ie INSURANCE COM-= 


Office No 40 Wall Street, N. Y. 


LIFE INSURANCE upon the plan adopted pf this Company, 
is founded upon the principle of contribution in the shape of an- 
nual premiums to a common fund, proportioned to the amount 
insured, out of which the Company pay a stipulated sum on the 
death of the assured to the person for whose benefit the insur- 
ance is effected. ‘ 

After a thorough investigation of the different systems adopted 
in Europe and America, and of the rates of premium charged, 
this company have reduced the premium 25 per cent. payable 
in cash, annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be pre- 
ferred, under a firm conviction that the exigencies of the Com- 
pany will never exceed and seldom require one half of the an- 
nual premium now chasged by the English and American Com- 
panies, which reduction will still leave a large margin for seasons 
of unusual sickness and death among its members—preferring to 
reduce the premiums at once to an amount more nearly approxi- 
mating the actual necessities of the Company thau to adopt the 
system of premium notes which is attended with many disadvan- 
tages. 

The leading features of this Company are— 

1. A guarantee capital of $50,000, which together with the ac- 
cumulating premiums is deemed adequate to meet every contin- 
gency. 

2. A reduction in the rates of premiums—payable annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be preferred. 

3. The assured participate annually in the profits. 

4. Insurance may be effected by any married woman upon the 
life of her husband, for her sole use and benefit, free from any 
claims of the representatives of her husband, or any of his credi- 
tors. 

5. No personal liability of the members beyond the amount of 
their annual premium of insurance. 

6. Creditors may insure the lives of their debtors, or debtors 
themselves may insure for the protection of their creditors. 

A prospectus has been issued (which can be had at the office 
of the Company, or any of its agents), explanatory of the terms 
and conditions of insurance. 





TRUSTEES. 
Ambrose L. Jordan, Samuel Leeds, Norris Wilcox, 
Cyrus P. Smith, Frederick T. Peet, John W. Fitch, 
George Hall, Caleb Mix, John Durrie, , 
David Banks, Sherman W. Kneolas, Lewis B. Judson, 
G. S. Silliman, Henry Peck, James Panderford, 


George D. Phelps, Eli W. Blake, James E. English. 
Willis Bristol Lucius R. Finch, 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President 

NORRIS WILCOX, Vice President. 

CALEB MIX, Treasurer. 

BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary. 

AMBROSE L. JORDAN, Chairman of Local Board. 
LEWIS BENTON, Actuary. 


Medical Examiners. 
WILLIAM N. BLAKEMAN, M. D., 193 Bleecker street. 
ALEXANDER B. WHITING. M. D., 848 Broadway. jel 


POUDRETTE. 
THE Lodi Macufacturing Company offer forsale a large quan- 
tity of their New and Improved Pondrette freshly manufactared 
at the following rates, viz.—one barrel $2; two barrels $3.50 ; 
three barrels $5 ; seven barrels and upwards at $1.50 per barrel. 
At the Factory, on the Hackensack River, near New York, where 
vessels drawing 7 feet of water can come, it will be put on board 
of boats or wagons for 25 cents per bushel in balk—@1.50 per 
barrel. No charge for cartage or barrels. Two barrels per atre 
suffice for one application in the hill on corn. Office of the Com- 








January 1, 1647, Sept. lyr* 


56 Liberty street, New York, and for sale by 
si id Yereex. B. ALLEN, Agent, 187 Water street. 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is now in the seventh 
year of its publication. From its commencement it took a high 
stand ; and has ever siuce been considered by the press and all 
unbiased judges, as the LEADING PERIODICAL of its class in 

ica. It has a large and rapidly increasing circulation 
throughont the United States, the Canadas, and other British 
possessions, the West Indies, and 8 uth America ; and we may 
fearlessly assert, that it his given more reliable information on 
tural subjects, and been perused with greater general satisfaction, 
than any paper of the kind yet published. : : 

The Axriculturist treats of every description of domestic ani- 
mals and poultry; their characteristics, breeds, the best and the 
Worst; their :dvantages and disadvantages ; their mode of breed- 
ing, feedinz, and rearing; their uses, profits, and management. 
It Weats of 21! cultivated crops, including fruits, shrubbery, and 
flowers ; the best seeds, mode of planting, cultivating, gathering, 
and preparing for markets : the genera! principles of vegetation 
and the laws of vegetable life. It describes the principles of me- 
chanics as applied to machinery used by farmers and planters ; 
the best machinery «id implements for agriculture, their uses and 
the particniar superiority of some over others, and their adapted- 
ness for particnlur purposes. It gives the latest improvements in 
those implements which may have been made, and suggests oth- 
ers; tells where they are to be found and the benefits that will 
follow from their use. It specifies new objects of cultivation, and 
how they may be better prepared fora profitable market and more 
general use. 

This is the great design and scope of the Agriculturist ; and 
these are the paramonnt objects of interests throughout America. 
No country can ever enjoy solid prosperity un‘ess an enlightened 
system of agriculture is practised among its people, and this can- 


not be done except by the ai’ of tho-e works whieh are written | ¢18 


to teach it. Let ail aid, then, pread them broadcast throughout 
land. It isthe duty of every good citizen to do this—nothing 
equal to it can be done to bencfit the country. 

All editors inserting the above, and for varding the paper con- 
taining it to the publisher, will be entitled to the Agriculturist, 
the enrrent year, without farther charge. . 





‘TREATISE ON DOMESTIC AMIMALS. 

BEING a history and description of the Horse, Mule, Cattle 
Sheep, Swinc, Poultry and Farm Dogs; with directions for their 
management, breeding, crossing, rearing, feeding, and preparation 
for a profitable market. Also, their diseases and remedies ; to- 
gether with full directions for the management of the dairy, and 
the comparative economy and udvantages of working animals, 
the horse, mule, oxen, By B.L. Alien, author of “ Com- 
pend of American Agriculture,”’ etc. 

The above work contains more than 40 engravings and por- 
traits of improved animals, illustrative of the differont brceds and 
various subjects treated in it. 

The most minute as well as general principles for breeding, 

, rearing, feeding, and management of all domestic ani- 

are terein given, to produce the utmost marketable value 

for food and attention bestowed on them ; as well as to pre- 

vent disease, and save the insmense losses which annually occur 
from this source. 

The diseases of animals are al<o fully treated with their reme- 


em rea &c. 
75 cents in muslin. Mail edition with paper covers 50 cts. 
A. B. ALLEN & CU., 
C. M. SAXTON, 
H. LONG & BROTHERS, 
WM. H. GRAHAM. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO. 


@PRING WHEAT AND RYE. 

SUPERIOR Spring Wheat for sale at $2 per bushel. Sprin 
Rye st $1.75 per bushel. Alsoa complete assortment of Fie! 
and Garden Sceds of ali kinds Trad grown, and put 5 a 
pressly forus. | A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., N. Y. 


ENGLIGH AND FRENCH GRASS SEEDS. 


THE Subseribers have ? a received from England and France 
a superior lot of fresh Grass Seeds of various kinds. A 
these are the Perreunial and Italian Ray Grass, Sweet Vernal an 
Oat Grazs, fine mixed Lawn Grass, White Clover and Lucerne. 








Also English V Ruta Baga Seed, &c. &c. 
eaapagee no ALLEN “ CO., 187 Water street. 
February let, 1848. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 

Horse-Powers.— Tap'in’s & Eddy’s Circular H -rse-Powers, 
Price $60 to $75; Wreeler’s & Whitman's Evdicss Chain ditto, 
single-horse, $75, Double-Horse, $100; Trimnbies, Warren's & 
Child’s Cast-Iron, ditto, $50 to $75. 

Grain- Threshers.—Wheeler’s Thresher at $26, ditto with 
Separator, $35; Taplin’s & Eddy’s Thresher, $40; Trimble’s & 
Warren's ditto, $25; Whitman & Pit’s Thresher with Seperator 
and Cleaner, for one or two horses, $100. Pitt’s ‘Thresher, Sepa- 
rator, Cleaner, and Horse- Power compiete, $260. 

Corn Shellers.—Com-Shellers to work by hand or other power. 
Price $3 to ¢50. 

Straw-Cutters.—Straw-Cutters of various kinds to work by 
hand or other power. Price from $3 to $40 

Grain-Mills.—Gr iin-Mills to work by hand or other — 
Price from $5 to $30. Ditto of Burr Stone, from $50 to $126. 

Corn and Cob-Crushers.—These grind corn and cobs together. 
Price $35 to $50. 

Spice and Coffee-Milis.— Severa\ of these are of a new and sa- 

perior kind. Price trom $2 to $10. 
Plows for the South and North —Superior Plows of various 
kinds for sod and stubble-land, from oue-horse to six-horse draft. 
Also, the Scotch Iron, Ceutre-Dratt, Self-Sharpening, Side-Hill, 
Wet-Meadow, Double-Mould-Board, Pi:ring, and Subsoil Plows, 
with common or patent dial-clevis. Price from $2 to $20. The 
woods of the above plows are of chuice white oak, and got out by 
patent machinery ; the castings ure of the best kind. 

Also, a complete assortment of all kinds of Agricultural and 
Horticultural fmplements, Field and Garden Seeds. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., NY. 


ORDERS FOR BROWN CORN. 

FARMERS wishing to obtain this superior variety of corn di- 
rectly from New Hampshire, for seed, are requested to make 
their orders soon, as we shall send for but litle on our own ac- 
count, The price, delivered at our Warehouse, in New York, 
will be $7 per barrel closely packed with ears, We have on 
hand the same variety cf corn, grown last season on the Hudson 
River, $3 per barrel, the ditference in the prices depending mainly 


in the expense of lrausportation. 
f3t A.B. ALLEN & Cu., 187 Water street. 


WATER RAMS. 
A SUPERIOR article of Water Rams for Sale. Price $16 to 
18. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water street, N. Y. 


SHOVEL HANDLES. 


SIX HUNDRED DOZEN Saperior Long Shovel Handles, for 
sale by A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st. 
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